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HIS, if ever, is a season when spring should 

carry into the whole year the spirit of the 
great Christian Festival of Resurrection—that 
also of the more ancient Jewish Passover, com- 
memorating the Exodus and the release from 
bondage. The wild flowers which these weeks 
are mantling the shell holes and trench lines 
of the battlefields of France are symbols of the 
out-reachings of men’s minds everywhere— 
from Versailles to the humblest village—from 
the threats and tyrannies, the shadows and 
sacrifices, the heroism and victories, of the 
great war, towards a noble ordering of peace. 


ee we 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, with its thousand cooperating members, is en- 
deavoring to serve as a harbinger of these things, through our series of 
special, once-a-month Reconstruction Numbers of THE SURVEY. 

How Survey readers can, through these Reconstruction Numbers, 
spread their Easter Greetings over the twelve months that lie ahead of 
us, is set forth on the back cover of this issue. 


~ 10 Cents a Copy 


$4.00 a Year 


Labor and Reconstruction in Europe. By ELISHA M. FRIEDMAN. 


With an Introduction by the Hon. W. B. WILSON, Secretary of Labor, who, after commending it for bringing together 
vital information not generally accessible, at an opportune time, adds: “It has these great merits: it is compact, brief, 
coherent and clear.’ Mr. KRIEDMAN has no axe to grind; his aim is to describe impartially the means undertaken 
or proposed in sixteen countries, belligerent and neutral, with special attention to France, England, and Germany, for 
dealing with reconstruction in labor matters. It is of value to employment managers, directors of corporations, and to 
all students of labor problems. Net, $2.50 


American Problems of Reconstruction. Edited by ELISHA M. FRIEDMAN. 


A National Symposium by experts with a Foreword by FRANKLIN K. LANE, Secretary of the Interior. Third 
and Revised Edition with an added chapter by Dr. F. W. Taussig, chairman of the U. S. Tariff Commission on 


“Mariff Problems.” “ Able and scientific,” says the Amer. Pol. Science Quarterly, “as _is to be expected when such 
names as Irving Fisher, ©. W. Kemmerer, A. D. Noyes, H. R. A. Seligman, Frank A. Vanderlip and Lewis B. Wehle 
are among the contributors.” Net, $4.00 


Russia’s Agony. By ROBERT WILTON, Correspondent of the Times (London) in Russia. 
The author is beyond question the best qualified of the many writers on the Russian situation. Truth calls it: “ In- 
comparably the most opportune, interesting and instructive book of its kind.” ‘The New York Tribune says: “ His de- 


tailed and comprehensive narrative of events is of intense interest and inestimable value; but if possible still more to 
be prized is his keen analysis ‘and judicious estimate of Bolshevism . . . of exceptional value.” Net, $5.00 


Russian Revolution Aspects. By ROBERT CROZIER LONG. 


The author was in Russia in 1917 as Correspondent of the Associated Press. Where Mr. Wilton explains and ana- 
lyzes Mr. Long describes the Revolution as one of the great and terrible episodes of human history. His narrative, 
full of color, speed and fascination, should be read along with Mr. Wilton’s invaluable interpretation. Net $2.50 


The Rise of Nationality in the Balkans. By R. W. SETON-WATSON, Litt. D. 


Dr. Seton-Watson is noted for his intimate knowledge of the Balkans and is author of a number of authoritative works 
upon the conditions, political and otherwise, in that part of Hurope. Net $5.00 


Our Allies and Enemies in the Near East. By JEAN VICTOR BATES. 


For vivid pictures of the daily life, of the color of street scenes, of cafes and restaurants and village lives—you will 
have to hunt far to find an equal.—Boston Post. Net $5.00 


The Clash. A Study in Nationalities. By WILLIAM H. MOORE. 


A study of race-friction in Canada and of the rights of an alien minority in any country. Net, $2.50 


A Society of States. By W. T. S. STALLYBRAS, M.A. (Oxon,) 


By an eminent authority on international relations, this book meets the present need for an unbiased discussion of the 
place of a League of Nations in political evolution, and of the various proposed forms. Net, $2.00 


Comparative Education. A Survey of the Educational System in each of Six Representative 
Countries. Edited by PETER SANDIFORD, Assoc. Professor of Education, University of Toronto. 


The Surveys included are: The United States, by WM. F. RUSSELL, University of Iowa; Germany, by I. L. KAN- 
DEL, Ph.D., Teachers’ College, Columbia University; England, by the Wditor; France, by ARTHUR H. HOPR, Head- 
master of the Roan School for Boys, Greenwich, England; Canada, by the Editor; Denmark, by HAROLD W. 
FOGHT, Ph.D., Specialist in Rural Education, U. S. Bureau of Education. Net, $4.00 


Death the Gate of Life? (Mors Janua Vitae?) By H. A. DALLAS, 
A discussion of certain communications purporting to come from KRHDERIC W. H. MYERS with an Introduction 


by Sir W. F. BARRETT, F.R.S., which aims to show that there does exist a mass of evidence for survival worthy of 
serious attention and pointing to definite conclusions. Net, $1.50 


The Symbolist Movement in Literature. By ARTHUR SYMONS. 
An entirely new revised and enlarged edition of the work in which Mr. Symons, with equal charm and authority as a 


critic, traces through the writings of Balzac, Merimee, Theophile Gautier, Flaubert, Huysmans, and others up to M 
terlinck, that irresistible impulse to. express ‘the underlying soul of things’ which is termed =) symbolism,” Net, $3.00 


A New Study of English Poetry. By HENRY NEWBOLT, M.A., D.Litt. 


An extremely suggestive study of poetry and its relations—to rhythm, to personalit iti i 
extre e stu ( c , y, to politics, to education, 
poet’s friends, and to his wider audience—unacademic, exceedingly interesting. ; ‘ Net, $3.00 
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The Children’s Year— 


April 1918-19 
By Julia C. Lathrop 


CHIEF OF THE FEDERAL CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


'This is one of an unusually interesting grist of articles which 
1 to make up the May Reconstruction issue. 
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UITE out of a clear sky came a recent letter from a social 

worker, an old friend and contributor, who said: “ For some 
time I had been reading the Survey as a pure matter of profes- _ 
sional necessity. Of late I have been finding it interesting and 
stimulating and I congratulate you on the change.” A request for 
specifications brought the following reply: 


To the Editor: In answer to your request that I elaborate on 
my statement that the SuRvEY is “looking up,’ I do not believe 
that I have analyzed the change sufficiently to be able to help 
much, but I am glad to pass on the few thoughts that come to 
me at this time. 


The improvement is, I think, due both to mechanics and subject 
matter. From the mechanics’ side. it is a case for rejoicing to 
have a contents again. The blocking off of special features re- 
lieves monotony and invites reading. The multiplication of snort. 
timely items has interested me. I have liked the Social Work- 
shop section and I find myself preferring the short articles and 
weekly issues to the larger monthly. However, that is a symptom 
of a busy life and not an argument against the monthly. 


It has been refreshing to have you take an occasional shot at 
the established order within the field of social work itself. Social 
work has been so busy taking it out on business and the public 
that it is disposed to spend too little time in self-examination. It 
is good for all of us to have such things said as, for example, 
Dr. Devine has said in The Future of Home Service with refer- 
ence to learning from the non-professional worker, or, to give an- 
other illustration, the comment made recently in connection with 
the item on C. O. S. salary standardization. We need more prod- 
ding all along the line from case workers to trustees. 


I should like to see the Survey live up more courageously to its 
role as a journal of social interpretation by developing a live 
editorial section and leadership in initiating and carrying on dis- 
cussion of important issues. You bring out many good articles 
whose value is transitory because there is no provision for keeping 
up the campaign. The article, Who is the Father? in the issue 
for March 29 is a case in point. The subject calls for continuity 
of discussion unless we propose to let the slow process of social 
evolution do its work unaided. 


A good many of us feel the need of an organ which is ready 
to cut deep even at the cost of some pain to itself and others, and 
I should like to see the Survey function as a vigorous and fearless 
leader of thought in the social field as well as a purveyor of news. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. 


HE Long Table: Survey Associates and readers are cordially 
invited to draw up a chair Friday afternoons at 4 o’clock in 
the Survey library, 112 East 19 street, for a visit and a cup of tea. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEG- 
ISLATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y ; 131 DB 23 
St., New York. For national em loyment serv- 
fee for mobilizing and demobiliz ng war work- 
ers; maintaining labor standards; workmen’s 
compensation; health insurance; efficient law 
enforcement. 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
xyormerly AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
PREVENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY— 
Gertrude B. Knipp, exec. sec’y ; 1211 Cathedral 
St., Baltimore. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and 
infant care; birth registration ; maternai nurs- 
ing; infant welfare consultations ; care of chil- 
dren of pre-school age and school age. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
—Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
New York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and commun- 
ity. Publishers Journal of Home Hconomics., 
1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AM. PROPORTIONAL EEPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
sec’y; Franklin Bank Bldg., Phila. Leaflets 
P. R. Review, quarterly, 40c. a year. 
Membership (entitles to Review and other pub- 
Hieations), $1. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION—105 W. 40th St., New York. For 
the repression of prostitution, the reduction of 
venereal diseases, and the promotion of sound 
sex education. Information and catalogue of 
pamphiets’ upon request. Associate Membership, 
$2.00 ; Annual, $5.00 ; Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- 
berships include quarterly magazine and month- 
ly bulletin. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Curtis EH. Lakeman,  act- 
ing exec, sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To 
disseminate knowledge concerning symptoms, 
diagnosis, treatment and preventien. Publica- 
one free on request. Annual membership dues, 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Kellog, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glasez, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and _ eugenic 
possibilities. , Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 
Protestant denominations. Rev. Charles §S8. 
egal gen’l sec’y; 105 BH. 22 St, New 
ork. 


Commission on the Church and Sccial Serv- 

ice; Rey. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; 

2 Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; 
Miss Grace W. Sims, office sec’y. 


Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill; Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, sec’y. 


Commission on Church and Country Life; 
Rey. Edmund deS. Brunner, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. C. O. Gill, field sec’y. 


Committee for Christian Relief in France and 
Belgium. United American religious agen- 

’ cies for the relief and reconstruction of the 
Protestant forces of France and Belgium. 
Chairman, Rev. Charles S. Macfarland ; 
cor. sec’y, Rev. Eddison Mosiman. 105 H. 
22 St., New York. 


National Temperance Society and Commission 
on Temperance. Hon. Carl H, Milliken, 
chairman Commission. 


GENERAL WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 
CHURCHES—Constituted by the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America. Rob- 
ert E. Speer, ch’m; William Adams Brown, 
sec’y; Gaylord S. White, asso. sec’y. Coordi- 
nates the work of denominational and inter- 
denominational war-time commissions; fur- 
nishes' them a means of common expression ; 
provides for cooperative enterprises during 
wer end reconstruction. 105 Hast 22 St., New 
ork, 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. WH. Gregg, princi- 
pal; G. P. Phenix, vice-prin.; F.. K. Rogers, 
treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 
State nor a Government school. Free illus- 
trated literature. 


IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry St., New York. Helen Winkler, ch’m. 
Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 


wides. Has international system of safeguard- 
ng. Conducts National Americanization pro- 
gram. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Hifth Ave, New 
York: Object—To promote an intelligent inter- 
est in socialism among college men and women. 
Annual membership, $2, $5 and $25; includes 
quarterly, The Intercollegiate Socialist. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE, INC.—50 Beacon St., Boston} 
Pres., Charles W. Eliot ; Sec’y, L. V. Ingraham, 
M. D. Circulars and Reading List upon re- 
quest. Quarterly Bulletin. Memberships : 
Annual, $3.00; Sustaining, $10.00; Life, $100.— 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. ‘To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American cit- 
izenship. Furnishes information peng race 
problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 40,000, 
with 145 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. , 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. ‘To advance physical, so- 
cial, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests 
of young women: Student, city, town and coun- 
try centers; physical education; camps; rest- 
rooms, lunch-rooms and cafeterias ; educational 
classes; employment; Bible study; secretarial 
i rind school; foreign work; war work coun- 
cils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R,. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 Hast 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; Jegislation; studies 
of administration; education; delinquency ; 
health; recreation; children’s codes. Publishes 
quarterly Child Labor Bulletin. Photographs, 
slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit 
material which visualizes conditions affecting 
the health and education of children. Cooper- 
ates with communities, educators and organiza- 
ene through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, 
etc, 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y ; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, men- 
tal disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebri- 
ety, criminology, war neuroses and re-education, 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies, Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a 
year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE FPREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Hdward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y ; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 
St., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
tion, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quanti- 
See at cost. Includes New York State Commit- 
ee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—dJulia C. Lathrop, pres., Washington, D. C.; 
William T. Cross, gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago. General organization to discuss 
principles of humanitarian effort and increase 
efficiency of agencies. Publishes proceedings 
annual meetings. Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, 
etc. Information bureau. Membership, $3. 46th 
annual meeting June 1-8, 1919, Atlantic City. 


Main divisions and chairmen: 

Children, Henry W. Thurston. 

ery) ween and Correction, Cyrus B. Adams. 

Health, Dr. C.-B. A. Winslow. 

Rupe perndes and Institutions, Robert W. 

The Family, Joanna C, Colcord. 

Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley. 

The Local Community, Frances Ingram, i 

Mental Hygiene, Maj. Frankwood HB. : Wil- 
liams, M. O. R. C. 

Organization of Social Forces, 1 William tJ. 
Norton, 

Uniting Native and Foreign Born in’ Amer- 
ica, Graham Taylor. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y ; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
Study and concerted action in city, state and 
nation, for meeting the fundamental problems 
disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
eoeapee emocratic organization of neighbor- 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON. URBAN CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG NEGROES—L. Hollingsworth 
Wood, pres. ; Hugene Kinckle Jones, exec. Ree y 5 
200 Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates condi- 
tions of city life as a basis for practical work}; 
trains Negro social workers. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


' 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n, 257 Madiso 
Ave, New York. ‘To mobilize and train th 
volunteer woman power of the bier fo 
specific service along social and economic ines 
cooperating with government agencies, 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS) 
—Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30th St. © 
New York. Hvening clubs for girls; recreatio 
and instruction in self-governing and suppor 
ing groups for girls of working age. Magazine, 
T Club Worker, monthly, 75 cents a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC — 
HEALTH NUESING—HDilla Phillips Crandall, — 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public © 
health nursing; to develop standards of tech 
nique; to maintain a central bureau of in 
formation. Official organ, the Public Healt 
Nurse, “gpl pat included in membership, 
Dues, $2.00 and upward. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE ~ 
—Mrs. Hdith Shatto King, mgr., 130 HD. 22 St. 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by © 
social workers, to supply social organizations — 
with trained workers. f 


NATIONAL ER ee peeps i 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas. ; i 
Os Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington © 
Ave., New York. Composed of non-commercial — 
agencies interested in the dance and protec. | 
tion of travelers, especially women and girls. © 
Non-sectarian. i 
ry 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the workshop through organiza-— 
tion and also for the enactment of protective - 
legislation. 4 


a 
“A 


Information given. Official orgaa, — 
Life and Labor. 3 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN. OF 
AMERICA—H,. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison — 
Ave., N. Y. C. Playground, neighborhood and | 
community center activities and administra- 7) 
tion ; cooperating with War Dept. Commission — 

on Training Camp Activities. : 5 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes — 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve — 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Better- — 
ment Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and 
lecture courses and various allied activities. 
J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. : 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 

DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir | 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment burea 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-edu- 
cation for disabled soldiers and industrial 
cripples. Publishes reports on reconstruction © 
work here and abroad, and endeavors to estab- 4 
lish an enlightened public attitude towards the 

physically handicapped. “a 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im 
provement of Living Conditions—John M 
Glenn, dir.; 130 BH. 22 St., New York. Depart 
ments: Charity Organization, Child-Heiping, 
Education, Statistics, Recreation, Remedia! 
Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Studie 
Library, Southern Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow y 
Wilson, pres. ; Richard S. Childs, see’y ; 10 West 
9th St., New York. Clearing house for informa- 
tion on short ballot, commission gov’t., city 
Manager plan, county goy’t. Pamphlets free 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, aaa ; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y ; publish- 
ers of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; 
Hdward T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Ad- 
dams, associate editors; departments: Civics, | 
Graham R. Taylor; Industry, John A. Fitch; 
Health, George M. Price, M.D.; Bducation, 
Crime, Winthrop D. Lane; Foreign Service, 
Bruno Lasker, 112 Hast 19th St., New York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for — 
the training of Negro Youth; an experiment in © 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; 
furnishes information on all phases of the race ~ 
problem and on the Tuskegee Idea and meth- 
ods, Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, 
treas.; Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. | 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE—1 Madi- 7) 
son Ave., New York. Conducted by the Play-) 
ground and Recreation Association of America’ | 
under the War Department and Navy Depart- | 
ment Commissions on Training Camp Activities, | 
to mobilize all the resources of the communities | 
near the camps for the benefit of the officers 
and men. The War Camp Community Service 7 |) 
stimulates, coordinates and supplements the 
coe) and ibe coy Scevities of the cong BI 
OWDS. ose e, Hertel @ a 
Braucher, sec’y. : ais Be ‘a 
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HE fundamental principle of modern social work 
is the differential treatment of the human being 
in distress, the individualization of the human per- 
sonality. Insofar as social case-work aims at the 
evelopment of character and self-reliance, it is an educational 
mrocess. ‘The technique of this kind of social work is a real 
ontribution to educational procedure because institutionalized 
jducation has heretofore concerned itself too much with secur- 
ng conformity to prevailing conventions and with the stand- 
irdization of human beings, and not enough with differential 
ireatment. Yet the rich experience of institutional education 
if the schools and colleges should point a few lessons to the 
\ew training for social work. 

| Training for social work is a form of vocational education. 
‘The great evil of vocational education is emphasis on learning 
echnique rather than method. Technique is simply crystallized 
method. It is the way of dealing with past situations. It 
cnows little of novel situations. Hence vocational education 
lends to emphasize memory work. A retentive memory is 
more useful to the technician than ability to cope with new 
ituations. But it is the latter capacity that education should 
him to develop. Our end is character, not mere skill. 

| If one were to classify studies into three groups, (1) sub- 
lects involving skill of performance, (2) disciplinary subjects, 
lind (3) informational subjects, social work would fall more 
Jargely in the first group than in any other. For social work 
$ an art requiring great skill of performance. Now the 
ipecial danger of subjects requiring skill of performance is 
hat they tend to become mechanically performed. Thus they 
festrict independence of thinking. The performance becomes 
in end in itself. Moreover, insofar as training for social 
lvork involves acquainting new students with social resources, 
lt is an informational subject, Here again the danger is 
that the acquisition of information may become the end, rather 
than the. means to the end of wisdom. The temptation is 
to rely on memory work; to emphasize structure, rather than 
unction. 

| Training for social work should also be judged from the 
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Some Principles that Should Govern Training for Social Work 
By F. Stuart Chapin 


standpoint of its external results as contrasted with that of 
the development of personal attitudes and habits. Training 
for social work must bring external results, knowledge of sub- 
ject, familiarity with social resources, facility in technique, 
to be sure. But is this enough? Since our aim is to make 
each client self-dependent as far as possible, is it not, after 
all, more important to produce social workers capable of 
resourceful, courageous and independent thinking about their 
problems than to turn out mechanically efficient technicians? 
If education for social work is dogmatic inculcation of mere 
technique, it is repressive of originality and not educative. 
The effect upon behavior of education for social work is 
vastly different if habits of independent thought and careful 
deliberation are insisted on. Encourage the student who 
differs from you. He may possibly be nearer the truth than 
you are. I encourage my students to be sceptical of every- 
thing their instructor tells them. Systematized doubt and 
scepticism are very wholesome mental habits. 

Training for social work, although it fits for a profession 
that relies on educational method for the rehabilitation of 
its clients and hence on the practice of self-discipline, is not it- 
self a disciplinary subject but, as I have suggested, an informa- 
tional study and one requiring skill of performance. But I con- 
tend that training for social work should be made a disciplinary 
study in the highest sense of the word and not a trade study. 
There is no danger that it shall ever fall into the error of 
formal disciplinary studies which make their students aloof, 
detached from the world of everyday events. ‘Training for 
social work needs to be made more of an intellectual dis- 
cipline, both as the means of securing efficient graduates as 
well as to act as a safeguard against the narrowing, the dead- 
ening tendency of too much emphasis on the side of informa- 
tion and practice in mere technique. Promising students 
should become more thoughtful and deliberate, more inde- 
pendent and fearless in their thinking, because of training 
for social work, and not in spite of that training. 

In our effort to make training for social work productive 
of careful, alert, and thorough habits of thinking, we will 
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do well to consider the lessons taught by two opposing schools 
of intellectual discipline—the natural and the formal. 


The formal, the more ancient of the two, puts great stress 
on the logical, and conceives of the natural tendencies of the 
individual as averse. It thinks of the mind as naturally reluc- 
tant and rebellious and holds that method in education has 
to do with devices by which logical characteristics may be 
imported into the mind. Hence it emphasizes drill and the 
memorizing of systematized material. It is held that, in the 
process of accommodating itself to ready-made logical defi- 
nitions, do’s and don’ts, generalizations, and classifications, 
the mind gradually acquires logical habits and, incidentally, 
important information. 


The Drill Master’s Failure 


From time immemorial the reaction against the formal 
method of a drill master is lack of interest in the study, habits 
of inattention, and intellectual hypocrisy on the part of the 
unfortunate students. Of course, the error of this method is 
not far to find. The formally logical represents the logical 
Capacity of the adult mind at its best point reached after 
thorough training. ‘It is absurd,’ says Dewey, “‘ to suppose 
that a mind which needs training because it cannot perform 
these operations can begin where the expert mind stops. The 
logical from the standpoint of subject-matter represents the 
goal, the last term of training, not the point of departure.” 


The natural school, voicing a reaction against the poor 
results of the formal school, like all reactions tends to go 
too far and undervalues the importance of the logical. It 
emphasizes freedom of expression, spontaneity, naturalness, 
play, natural unfolding, etc. Educational method consists 
of devices which stimulate or evoke these natural potentiali- 
ties of the individual. But it is an error to identify the 
natural expression of thought, freedom of mind, and mental 
power, with the casual discharge of transitory impulses. 
Direct expression of impulse is fatal to thinking. Emphasis 
placed here inevitably results in the formation of positive 
habits, which are those of heedlessness, “ habits of haphazard, 
grasshopper-like guessing,” or “ habits of credulity alternating 
with flippant incredulity,” all alike disastrous to mental 
discipline. This school grasps the idea of self-expression but 
falls short of discovering the great truth of self-discipline. 
Students must discipline themselves by constant exercise of 
thought. 


Now training for social work, training for disciplined 
thinking about problems of the present social order, would 
naturally emphasize concrete thought rather than abstract 
thought. But for educational purposes, for purposes of men- 
tal discipline, the practical ranks no higher than the theo- 
retical. Just as college education runs the risk of over- 
emphasizing abstract thinking, and undervaluing concrete 
thinking, so training for social work runs the risk of over- 
emphasizing concrete thinking and undervaluing abstract 
thinking. ‘The dynamic factor in education is to go from 
the concrete to the abstract. 


Social work is too often content with the concrete and 
does not lift its eyes to the scientific promise of the abstract. 
Says Dewey, “The conception that we have only to put 
before the senses particular physical objects in order to im- 
press certain ideas upon the mind amounts almost to a super- 
stition.” Development comes from putting things to use 
“in a way that compels thinking as to what they’ mean and 
how they are related to one another and to the realization 
of ends; while the more isolated presentation of things is 
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barren and dead.” No method of instruction is more preg- it 
nant with possibility of developing the student than class — 
discussion skilfully guided and unfolded under the hand of 
the experienced teacher. This problem method of teaching, as — 
it is sometimes called, is gradually taking the place of the dry 
lecture method. The only justification for the latter is a 
synthetic function. Discussion methods of teaching are exem- 
plified by the case method of the law school, adopted and 
now successfully applied in case discussion for training social 
workers. 


To make training for social work dynamic education, 
greater store should be set on scientific thinking and less — 
on empirical thinking. It is true that the laws of sociology 
and the principles of social work are still’ largely empirical, 
but this by no means excuses us from the obligation of trying 
to make them scientific. 


When one event is usually followed by another, and we 
know of no connection between the two yet predict the second 
when we obscure the first, we are thinking empirically. While 
these empirical conclusions are usually correct, the empirical 
method affords no way of discriminating between right and 
wrong conclusions. Hence fallacies are heaped up, and a 
multitude of false beliefs result. Empirical inference follows 
the grooves and ruts worn by technique and has no track to 
follow when the groove disappears. Empirical methods are 
discouraged by the new, the unforeseen. But more harmful 
even than the false conclusion of empirical method, is the 
demoralization that its use causes in habits of thought. Its 
effect on mental attitude is more disastrous than its wrong 
conclusion. Failure to agree with the usual are slurred over, 
and cases of successful confirmation are exaggerated—the 
result is mental inertia, laziness and unjustifiable conserva- 
tism. 

The empirical method says, ‘‘ Wait until there is a suf- 
ficient number of cases,” the experimental method _ says, 
“Produce the cases.” 

The scientific habit of thought is therefore open, free, 
experimental. It will not admit the impossible; it is open to 
conviction by experimentation; it seeks to discover connec- 
tions between successive events. These relationships are found 
by carrying to completion the act of scientific thinking. Scien- 
tific thought starts off with observations, unbiased observa- 
tions of fact, it proceeds from this point to an orderly group- 
ing of the facts of observation. It classifies them into se- 
quences and series. The fulfilment of scientific thinking is 
achieved when the facts so classified are discovered to con- 
form to some principle or law. In this way, thinking be- 
comes dynamic; you go from the concrete (observation of 
facts) to the abstract (the principles). Scientific men never 
make the accumulation of observations an end in itself, but 
always a means to an end—a general intellectual conclusion. 
Until this is known, says Dewey, “‘ observation will be largely 
a matter of uninteresting and dead work, or of acquiring 
forms of technical skill that are not available as intellectual re- 
sources.” 


Two Cardinal Sins of Teaching 


Let us save education for social work from repeating ancient 
errors. Out of its vast experience, institutionalized educa- 
tion may contribute to the new process of training for social 
work warnings against two cardinal sins of teaching—the 
fallacy of fixity, and errors of ends. To produce graduates 
who think for themselves, independently, resourcefully, cour- 
ageously, fearlessly, the system of training them must be 
plastic, adaptable, experimental, not given to rigid methods 


of instruction, or to the teaching of fixed doctrine. It is a 
fallacy to regard subject matter or methods as fixed. Nothing 
is absolutely proven. All things are relative. Teaching 
methods and subjects of instruction fall into the fallacy of 
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fcommitted in the war; international 
jlabor legislation. The league of na- 
tions did not come into the order of 
ibusiness until the second meeting, a 
jweek later; international labor legis- 
j lation preceded it. 

International labor legislation was 
‘regarded in part as an antidote to 
| bolshevism. If labor were to continue 
) discontented and inflamed against the 
i governments, if the old economic competition between nations, 
| tending to destroy the safeguards of labor, were to be re- 
)stored, peace would become an impossibility. Some measure 
‘of concession to labor’s demands was felt necessary to stem 
»the growing uneasiness. 

' A-commission on international labor legislation was named 
}on which France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Belgium and the 
| United States were represented with two members each ; Cuba, 
) Poland and Czechoslovakia with one each. France named 
| MM. Colliard and Loucheur, her ministers of labor and of 
/industrial reconstruction, but M. Fontaine, a tried official of 
the Ministry of Labor, and Leon Jouhaux, the veteran secre- 
1 tary of the Confederation of Labor, usually sat in their places. 
| England named George Barnes, minister without portfolio and 
ex-member of the Labor Party, and Sir Malcolm Delevigne, 
'a Home Office official with long experience in labor legisla- 
Bon, The United States named Samuel Gompers and E. N. 
Hurley of the Shipping Board. Robinson, also of the Ship- 


i 


-T. Shotwell of Columbia University took his place. Emile 
‘Vandervelde, Socialist minister of justice, was one of the 
| Belgian delegates. 

The members of this commission were charged “ to inquire 
into the conditions of employment from the international as- 
» pect, and to consider the international means necessary to Se- 
/ cure common action on matters affecting conditions of em- 
) ployment, and to recommend the form of a permanent agency 
| to continue such inquiry and consideration in cooperation with 
and under the direction of the League of Nations.” 
) started out with the conviction that the bare constitution of 
_a league of nations would not go far toward avoiding inter- 
| national difficulties in the future unless it provided a remedy 
for the industrial evils and injustices which mar our present 
state of society. They did not so much attempt ta do away 
with injustice at one stroke as to provide machinery for con- 
tinuous cooperative international endeavor for its elimination. 
It was their belief that the world is not lacking in dynamic 
energy and in revolt against industrial injustice but that it 
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| ping Board, frequently sat for Hurley, and later Prof. James- 
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fixity when they regard knowledge of subject matter and 
methods of drill as ends in themselves. Let us be on our 
guard to keep our methods and our material, means to the 
great end of developing self-reliant personality. 


International Labor Legislation 
By Lewis §. Gannett 


has lacked the machinery to generalize 


HREE questions stood upon XII progress at first locally achieved. 
the agenda of the first Hitherto, employers in progressive na- 
plenary session of the Peace tions always have protested that condi- 
| Conference in the middle of SOCIAL ASPECTS tions in more backward competing 
January: responsibility of the authors Q nations prevented them from advancing 
fof the war; responsibility for crimes of the still further. The commission named 


by the Inter-Allied Council drew up a 
convention which at least may bring 
backward nations forward, although 
certain groups doubtless will be disap- 
pointed because it will do little to shove 
the progressive nations into still greater 
advance. 

The English delegates came to the 
first of the commission’s meetings with 
a draft proposal already drawn, and 
with modifications it was adopted. It provided for a general 
conference representing governments, employers and employes, 
meeting periodically to discuss and recommend labor legisla- 
tion, and for a permanent international labor office to collect 
and distribute information on labor matters and to investigate 
subjects of proposed international conventions. “These organi- 
zations would be integral parts of the structure of the league 
of nations. The Peace Conference would be called upon to 
ratify the convention establishing them; later—perhaps next 
October and probably at Washington—the first meeting of 
the conference would be held and first steps taken toward in- 
ternational labor legislation. ‘The proposed convention was 
not labor legislation; but it creates the machinery for subse- 
quent legislation and provides for continuous international co- 
operation and interchange of information in labor matters. 

Certain fundamental principles were so obviously necessary 
for social progress, and there was such urgent need of seeming 
to do something at once that the commission went further: 
it proposed clauses for insertion in the peace treaty. The high 
contracting parties were asked to accept certain principles and 
o “ agree to take every possible step to assure their realization.” 
These principles, all accepted by at least two-thirds of the 
members of the commission are as follows: 


1. Labor is not a commodity; 
2. The right of association “for all lawful purposes ;” 


3. Prohibition of labor for children under 14 and continuation 
school for those from 14 to 18; 


4. The right to a decent living wage; 

Equal pay for equal work without distinction of sex; 

A weekly rest—Sundays when possible; 

The eight-hour day and forty-eight hour week, with exceptions; 
Equal rights for foreign and native workers; 

A service of labor inspection in which women shall take part. 


CONAN 


All the provisions have been platforms of labor conferences 
for a decade. ‘The whole has been presented to the Peace 
Conference for insertion in the peace treaty, and after adoption 
will be left to the individual nations to be carried out. 
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PROPOSED LABOR CLAUSES 
FOR THE PEACE TREATY - 


‘The high contracting parties declare their acceptance of the 
following principles and engage to take all necessary steps 
to secure their realization in accordance with the recom- 
mendation to be made by the International Labor Conference 
as to their practical application: 

1. In right and in fact the labor of a human being should 
not be treated as merchandise or an article of commerce. 

2. Employers and workers should be allowed the right 
of association for all lawful purposes. 

3. No child should be permitted to be employed in in- 
dustry or commerce before the age of fourteen years, in 
order that every child may be ensured reasonable oppor- 
tunities for mental and physical education. 

Between the years of fourteen and eighteen, young per- 
sons of either sex may only be employed on work which 
is not harmful to their physical development and on condi- 
tion that the continuation of their technical or general 
education is ensured. 

4. Every worker has a right to a wage adequate to 
maintain a reasonable standard of life having regard to 
the civilization of his time and country. 

5. Equal pay should be given to women and to men 
for work of equal value in quantity and quality. 

6. A weekly rest, including Sunday or its equivalent, 
for all workers. 

7. Limitation of the hours of work in industry on the 
basis of eight hours a day or forty-eight hours a week, 
subject to an exception for countries in which climatic 
conditions, the imperfect development of industrial de- 
velopment or industrial organization or other special cir- 
cumstances render the industrial efficiency of the workers 
substantially different. 

The International Labor Conference will recommend a 
basis approximately equivalent to the above for adoption 
in such countries. 

_ 8. In all matters concerning their status as workers 

and social insurance foreign workmen lawfully admitted 

to any country and their families should be ensured the 
same treatment as the nationals of that country. 

9. All states should institute a system of inspection in 
which women should take part, in order to ensure the 
enforcement of the laws and regulations for the protection 
of the workers. 


Italian workers recently secured by economic pressure a 
drop in the working week from 72 hours to 48; the French 
workers threaten a general strike May 1 if the eight-hour day 
is not granted them before, and are generally demanding the 
Saturday half-holiday as well; British workers already are 
striking for a 47- and 44-hour week. General eight-hour day 
laws may catch some of the back eddies of industry, but it 
will not be strange if the more advanced labor movements 
feel that the Commission on International Labor Legislation 
of the Peace Conference has done little for them. 


Whether or not these proposals will be inserted in the peace 
treaty is another matter and one that concerns the Council 
of Ten to which all matters go for final decision. Yet such 
insertion after all would be only a pious wish and a good 
resolution. The commission, therefore, went further and 
drew up the agenda for the first meeting of the general con- 
ference next October, On that agenda stand: 


The extension of the Berne convention of 1906, which condemned 
the employment of yellow phosphorus in the match industry—a pro- 
vision since carried out by all the great nations except Japan— 
and urged an eleven-hour nightly rest for women in industry— 
likewise since generally accepted; 

The eight-hour day and forty-eight hour week; 


Provision against unemployment; 

Protection of women in industry—prohibition of night work 
and work in unhealthful industries; and protection of maternity; 

Protection of children—prohibition of night work, unhealthful 
work, or work undertaken below a certain age. 


How to enact such international labor legislation was the 
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most knotty problem which the commission had to meet. The. 
General Conference, the legislative body, is to consist “of four 
representatives of each nation, of which two shall represent _ 


the government, one the employers and one the employes 


“cc 


(these last also named by the governments, but “in agree-— 
ment with the industrial organization, if such exist, most 
representative of the employers or the workpeople, as the 
case may be”). These representatives vote individually rather 
than as national units, a method which facilitates the forma- 
tion of international industrial opinion on lines of genuine 
economic rather than fictitious national interest and makes 


possible a frank and free expression of individual opinion, t 
Labor men object that in the present-day world it means a — 


three to one or at best a tie vote against forward labor pro- 
posals. 
urged equal representation for the three groups; but the Brit- 
ish, Belgian and other delegations felt it essential that the 
governments have at least half the voice in a conference 


which was to draw up conventions which the states would - 
Otherwise proposals 


have to present to their legislatures. 
might be adopted to which the majority of the governments 


were opposed, the convention might be rejected and the pres- — 


tige of the conference thereby diminished. 


The Governing Board of the permanent Internation a 
Labor Office is similarly constituted. Subjects to come before 
the legislative body, which is to meet at least annually, are 
determined by the Governing Board, but any government may 
object formally to the inclusion of any subject for discussion. 
In such cases a two-thirds vote of the conference is required 
to put it back on the agenda. A simple majority is sufficient 
for the first passage of a convention; it then is embodied in a 
draft international convention, and a two-thirds vote is re- 
quired for final adoption. ‘The convention then is deposited 
with the secretary-general of the League of Nations, and 
each state undertakes within one year to bring it before the — 
competent bodies for enacting legislation. If the legislature 
fails to take effective action, no further obligation rests upon 
the state in question, and only such states as do ratify are 
bound by the convention. 


Obviously states which have federal constitutions may be 
incapable of ratifying such constitutions. The United States 
Senate, for instance, might ratify a child labor treaty, but 


it would have no power to force the state of North Carolina — 


to carry it into effect. ‘The United States, in fact, is con- 
stitutionally incapable of carrying out most of the proposed 
legislation. An alternative, therefore, was provided by which 
such “legislation”? may take the form either of conventions 
or recommendations. 


There may be cases where a recommendation affirming a 
principle would be more suitable than a detailed draft con- 
vention. Some subjects may be incapable of reduction to a 
uniform mode of procedure in widely differing countries. 
Such recommendations would not be binding but would have 
behind them the moral force of a world-opinion and eventually 
of a world-example. 


Some conventions, which would have to do with interstate 


commerce, could be ratified by the United States as well as 


by centralized states. But others could not. Hence the pro- 
vision was inserted by which a federal state whose power to 
enter into conventions on labor is limited, may treat a draft 
convention to which such limitations apply as a recommenda-. 
tion only. That puts the United States in a privileged posi- 
tion. The acceptance of the American position by France 
and England—Japan and Italy did not vote on the proposi- 
tion—was extraordinarily generous. 
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The French, American, Italian and Cuban delegates — 
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~The method of enforcement provided is as follows: Any 
-association of employers or workpeople may represent to the 
spermanent International Labor Office that one of the con- 
stracting parties has failed effectively to observe a convention. 
“The Governing Board of the labor office then communicates 
ythe complaint to the supposed offender and invites it to report. 
: If no reply is received, or if the reply is deemed not satisfac- 
story, the Governing Board may ask the secretary-general of 
| the League of Nations to name a commission of enquiry con- 
sisting of one employer, one worker, and one person of inde- 
, pendent standing chosen from a panel formed of three such 
| persons of industrial experience nominated by each of the con- 
)tracting parties. The commission of enquiry will report on 
} questions of fact and recommend steps to meet the complaint; 
/ it may suggest appropriate measures of an economic character 
j against a defaulting state. This report shall be published; 
} and the states concerned shall inform the secretary-general 
jif they accept the recommendations and if not whether they 
| propose to refer the complaint to the Permanent Court of 
} International Justice of the League of Nations which, like the 
} commission, may propose methods of penalizing failure to 
| abide by its decision. Penalties thus are imposed only in case 
) of flagrant and persistent refusal to carry out obligations, and 
} the occasion for them possibly may never arise. 

- How much the whole project amounts to in the eyes of 
| French labor is indicated by Leon Jouhaux, of the French 
| Confederation of Labor, in an article published in ]’Europe 
¥ Nouvelle of March 22, before the project had been submitted 
} to the Council of Ten. Jouhaux sat on the commission himself, 
i) but did not vote. He says: 


! 
| 


The project is far from corresponding to the desires of the masses 
of workingmen. . It constitutes only a fragment, and how 
small a fragment, of the International Parliament of Labor which 
| the organized workers asked at Berne. National sover- 
| eignty remains untouched. The text adopted gives so large 
an autonomy to federal states that the effective participation of 
| the United States remains problematical. What the work- 
ers want is not an organization to protect them—they have their 
unions for that; it is not a mechanism too narrowly inspired by 
_ the legal protection of the workers. It is above all an inter- 
national parliament provided with precise and determined powers, 
having the right to supervise and inquire, consequently an institu- 
tion created to attack and solve all the international labor prob- 
lems which will be posed on the morrow of the war. AAR 

If, in diplomatic circles, people would open their eyes to reality, 
listen to the demands which come up to them from below, and 
enter sturdily the path of positive realizations, grave disillusion- 
ments might be avoided. . . It is because we know that the 
International Conference of Labor might be a solid basis for a 
regime of pacification and of intensified production that we demand 
that this organization be not merely a facade built to throw powder 


NTERIM industrial reconstruction committees have 
been formed by the Ministry of Reconstruction, in asso- 
ciation with the Board of Trade and the Ministry of 
Labor, in certain industries where owing to various 

reasons progress towards the formation of joint standing in- 
dustrial councils has been slow. Like joint standing indus- 
trial councils, they consist of equal numbers of representatives 
of associations of employers and trade unions. What form 
they should take must depend on the circumstances of each 
industry. What functions they should assume and what they 
should leave or delegate to existing organizations or to 
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in the eyes and by virtue of its incomplete character and ineffective 
powers nothing more. 

Perhaps Jouhaux blames the Labor Commission for faults 
which are faults of the whole League of Nations and of ex- 
isting constitutions. 

When the work was all but done, the commission heard a 
delegation of women. A group of Allied suffragists had been 
interviewing the premiers and presidents for weeks, urging 
them to name women on some of the commissions of the 
Peace Conference. The Germans named a woman delegate 
to the Peace Conference. But the Allied premiers and presi- 
dents, while very polite, waited until too late and finally 
granted the Allied women the privilege of being heard by 
the Commission on International Labor Legislation. 

Unfortunately the women who had been interviewing the 
premiers and presidents for the most part were well-known 
society women and suffragists who knew very little of the 
actual problems of woman labor. ‘There is a chapter of 
skirmishings that shall never be written; finally the suffragists 
‘avited two or three French trade union women to join them. 

Mrs. J. Borden Harriman spoke in the name of American 
labor, chatting familiarly with Gompers rather than address- 
ing the commission. ‘The French society suffragists, after 
seeking suggestions from a pacifist labor woman to whom 
they had not spoken since the outbreak of the war, made their 
speeches. A Belgian, an Italian and an Englishwoman also 
spoke. Then came the real labor representatives. One of 
them, representative of a Catholic union, asked that the pro- 
vision regarding consultation with the “ most representative 
industrial organizations” be enlarged to include smaller 
groups. ‘‘ What breed does she represent?” asked Samuel 
Gompers. Another, about to read certain suggested amend- 
ments, was interrupted by Mr. Gompers’ announcement that 
it was time for lunch. 

The women said they did not want protection of women as 
such, but of maternity. They asked not to be excluded from 
unhealthful industries but that industries be made healthful. 
In any case, they said, only processes not entire industries 
were unhealthful. They asked a 44-hour instead of a 48-hour 
week, and a minimum age limit of fifteen years instead of four- 
teen. But the only amendment granted them was the men- 
tion of women in the proposed clause regarding inspection of 
labor. The commission already had finished its work when 
it heard them, though it held a perfunctory session next day 
to discuss their demands. But it is still a man’s world—in 
the Peace Conference. 


The Whitley Councils 


[The Final in a Series of Three Articles. ] 


By Arthur Gleason 


specially created bodies, are also questions which must bi 
determined by those concerned. But it is not intended tha 
these committees, any more than the permanent joint standin; 
industrial councils to which it is hoped they will lead, shoulc 
confine themselves to the consideration of subjects. speciall; 
referred to them by a government department. It is hope 
that they will exercise a large initiative in devising means b: 
which the transition from war to peace conditions may be mos 
smoothly effected, and the way opened to the rapid restora 
tion of industrial enterprise. An industrial council, fo 
instance, engaged a physician to investigate the problem o 
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industrial fatigue in the particular field. Costing systems 
should be universally introduced, and several councils have 
this as an object. The whole area of their industry is open to 
them for intensive study, organization and charter-making. It 
is up to the Whitleys to substitute a constitution fer the 
anarchy, exploitation, waste and suffering of the last one 
hundred years. 


The Thirty-five ‘‘ Interims ’’ 


THE Ministry of Reconstruction has set up thirty-five of 
these interim industrial reconstruction committees, which in- 
clude the following industries: basket making; artificial stone; 
the blacksmiths and farriers’ industry; brush making; cocoa, 
chocolate, sugar confectionery and jam; cooperage; catering; 
clay; cutlery; envelopes and manufactured stationery; fertil- 
izer; furniture warehousing and removing; glove; lead; music 
trades; non-ferreous mines; packing case; patent fuel; quarry- 
ing; railway carriage and wagon building; safe, lock and latch; 
sugar refining ; wholesale clothing—ladies’ and children’s light 
section ; wire-drawing; zinc and spelter. They are giving help 
to the government on demobilization, reinstatement, provision 
of raw materials, priority, employment, efficient regulation of 
production. ‘The government regards these “interims” in 
the less organized trades as the apprenticeship of labor to busi- 
ness control, leading to joint management. The critics of the 
interims have pointed and detailed objections on the ground 
that the interims weaken trade unionism in the very trades 
where the unions need strengthening—a point of view which 
will be considered in a later article. ‘Turning from this ques- 
tion of policy to the facts of accomplishment, we find that the 
organization of an interim in the basket-making trade has 
resulted in long discussions between the employers and the 
workers as to how labor conditions can be improved, the best 
place for obtaining raw supplies and similar questions. Each 
side contributes what it knows for the sake of bringing what 
was an imperfectly organized trade into greater unity of pro- 
ductive conditions. One immediate result has been to make a 
close study of the supply of raw materials in order to obtain 
a better supply of willows. One of the difficulties in this trade 
_has been that it consisted of tiny branches of workers scattered 
all over Great Britain. ‘Today the trade is better organized 
than at any period in its past history. 

Discussions of the interim committee for the. blacksmiths and 
farriers industry show that the workpeoples’ organization 
known as the Amalgamated Society of Farriers believes that 
better conditions are more easily obtainable when the employers 
are well organized. ‘The employers have accepted the princi- 
ple that only trade-unionists shall be employed; and the corre- 
sponding principle follows that the employing farriers must be 
registered for the sake of protecting the consuming public 
against bad farriering. 

In the brush-making trades it was found that the supply of 
bristles had been coming from Siberia from what are known 
as North Russian hogs. Masters and men agreed to approach 
the Canadian government through its trade commissioner and 
ask it to go into the business of producing these Siberian hogs 
in order to obtain a regular supply of bristles for the British 
trade. Another fact which this interim committee discovered 
was that unstamped brushes from abroad were being passed 
off as British brushes, whereas with a proper system of regula- 
tion the foreign-made brush would have carried its stamp of 
origin. In matters such as this the men’s representatives are 
quite as keen as the employers on regularizing raw materials 
and production. A committee appointed by the brush-makers 
is now considering the problem of home-manufacture. It has 
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been discovered that in many cases the home worker 1s an 


underpaid woman working at all hours and employing even 


her little children in the job. This is, of course, an instance i { 


of sweated labor and of child labor of the most flagrant sort. 
Other committees are discussing how to obtain financial help 
for the training of apprentices for unemployment and for 
the proper employment of women in this industry. 

In the clay industry it was found that the employers’ side 
was badly organized. The workmen, therefore, told the 
masters to get themselves properly organized in order that 
higher production and better working conditions could be 
achieved. 

The furniture removers found that the workers had to 
cover wide geographical areas and, as a result, were often 
sleeping in their wagons under all conditions of weather. 
Accordingly a scheme is now being worked out for building 
night hostels for furniture removal men. Also the two sides 
have agreed on a twenty-five shillings’ weekly wage. 

The glass men and employers wish their industry recognized 
as a key industry so that it should be protected with a tariff. 
Of course, this illustrates one of the dangers of the Whitley 
scheme, which is that the employers and the trade-unionists 
in a given industry may come to an agreement among them- 
selves that will work to the disadvantage of the consuming 
public or of another trade whose raw material may be their 
finished product. An important instance of this has already 
come to light in the annual report of Bovril, the meat extract 
concern. The owners of Bovril state that the supply of bottles 
in Great Britain is inadequate for their output and beseech 
the government to throw off all restriction against the impor- 
tation of glassware. In other words, bottles are their raw 
material, whereas bottles are the finished product of the glass- 
making trade. It is clear that no final agreement on a funda- 
mental matter such as this can be arrived at by the employers 
and trade-unionists in any one industry. —The Whitley scheme, 
therefore, calls for some more complete method of joint action 
between industries and for adequate representation of the 
consuming public. What is needed is a “ super-Whitley.” 
Perhaps the recent industrial conference will in time become 
this super-Whitley. But to do so, it will have to devise a far 
wider basis of representation from the working people. “Today 
for labor it is composed of trade-union leaders, and these 
leaders are in many instances quite as conservative, short- 
sighted and out of touch with the rank and file as government 


officials or big employers. A “ parliament’ must be a parlia- 


ment of people and not of officials. 


German Trade Methods 


In the past, the glass-making trade has been confronted 
with severe German competition in bottles, dishes and 
tumblers. The German method has been either to dump a 
product at a lower figure than the British trader until it had 
conquered the market, or else to get a monopoly grip on the 
chief ingredient in the product so that all manufacturers had 
to come to the German makers in control of that ingredient. 
The Germans had carried out this scheme with great success 
also in copper goods, chemicals, dyes, lead pencils. 

In made-up leather goods, several problems were immedi- 
ately encountered. ‘The leather tanners, for instance, refused 
to go on a committee with the merchants. 
immemorial warfare between the maker and the seller. The 
Amalgamated Society of Leather Workers refused to work 
side by side on a committee with semi-skilled general workers. 
As the result, the present leather council, whose work was 
described in the Survey for April 12, has been devised as a 


‘This is due to an 
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compromise. In this trade, as in others, the “ interims ” are 
dealing with apprenticeship, vocational training, discussion of 
_ processes and designs. 

In the pottery trades a better method of remuneration for 
those employes who suggest new designs is being dealt with. 
In the past there have been instances where a worker has sug- 
_gested a design which resulted in a large increase of sales but 
| where his reward was almost nothing, even when the returns 
| of the trade could be figured in terms of thousands of pounds. 
| The non-ferreous mines, which include the tin mines of Corn- 
| wall, have been maintained as a war precaution since if one 
, mine was abandoned other mines might be flooded by the large 
| demand for the product in munition work. As the margin of 
| profit has been small, a new problem has been introduced by 
the ending of the war, and the interim committee has 
| approached the government for financial aid in order to con- 
| tinue the industry. 

Many of these interims are considering the problem of how 
to bring munition-making women back into the trades of peace. 
The wholesale clothing interim has appointed a subcommittee 
to draw up a working plan for training women. In the 
stationery trade there is need to increase the output of envel- 
opes and other stationery greatly. So the interim has 
petitioned the Ministry of Labor to divert the munition- 
| making women into this trade. 

These interims are being used generally as one of the central 
authorities in demobilization. The War Office presents this 
sort of task to them: Here are ten thousand demobilized 
soldiers and munition workers. How many can you employers 
and trade unionists deal with in the industry as a whole, and 
how will you spread them out over the various industrial 
i districts? (It is clear that this implies a district council as 
_ part of the organization of the interim. Of the district coun- 
cils we shall speak in a moment.) 

In the music trades, organization is going on rapidly. The 
brass instrument makers found one section of the music trade, 


that of piano making, with no union. Accordingly negotia 
tions were entered into with another union for the absorptior 
of these “scabs.” A polytechnic is being taken over at Finch 
ley for training disabled soldiers. ‘This corresponds to~ the 
plan carried out by the basket-makers in creating a union fo! 
blind basket-makers. 

The purpose of the creators of the interims is that, as the 
different trades come together in the interim reconstruction 
committees, these shall swiftly become sufficiently well organ. 
ized to be transformed into permanent joint standing industrial 
councils. This is taking place in the instances of packing-cas¢ 
makers, safe lock and latch makers and others. Other trades 
began as temporary bodies and found that they were already 
at a pitch of organization which justified them in going directly 
into the Status of the permanent industrial council without the 
interim form of organization. This was true of china, cement, 
leather goods and belting. 

In the quarrying trades, the interim has composed itself inte 
five industrial district committees. The stone and the geo- 
graphical locality being co-terminous thus form a natural basis 
of division. We have chalk (in the neighborhood of the 
Thames), granite (in Scotland), limestone, slate and building 
stone, as the five district committees. The interim has de- 
manded that shipping facilities to and from the ‘Channel 
Islands be provided, the Channel Islands being the home of 
eranite and other building material. In the slate district 
subcommittees have been formed for this particular stone. 

Such is a brief résumé of the progress made by these interim 
reconstruction committees in the less well-organized trades. 
This résumé I have made on the basis of facts given to me by 
the Ministry of Reconstruction. ‘The purpose of the com- 
mittees is to meet an emergency situation and to bring weak 
trades up into better organization. “The danger of these 
committees is that the interests of the employers may be more 
powerful than the articulated desires and demands of the 
workers. 


THE CONVERTED INN 


A charming example of the reformed country in. 
When the English Garden City Company bought 
its Letchworth estate, it found on it this typical 
country “pub” and, since it adopted prohibition 
into the constitution of the new city, devoted it, 
without materially changing the building, to less 


intoxicating yet no less convivial uses. 


The 


drawing by Ratcliffe is from the April sheet of a 
calendar published by the Garden City Association 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 
T HAT women have made good and are on their new 


jobs to stay is the general conclusion of the Bureau of 
Women in Industry of the New York State Indus- 
trial Commission, based on its report issued last week on 
the Industrial Replacement of Men by Women in the State 
of New York. ‘The study covered 117 plants in 26 com- 
munities and 13,643 women replacing men. Seventeen in- 
dustries were represented; more than one-third of the plants 
were engaged in the manufacture of metals and their pro- 
ducts. Processes were exceedingly varied, and included about 
‘an equal proportion of power and non-power operations. In 
almost all cases women took the places of men without rear- 
_Tangement of process or addition of new machinery. As 
machinists women have not attained enough skill to be called 
“all round machinists ” but have been in the class of “special- 
ists.” Seven large plants had schools for training women 
and six others were planning to establish schools with a view 
to training them for the more skilled operations. 

Although some 6,000—nearly half of the women em- 
ployed in men’s places in the plants studied—have been dis- 
charged, the reduction or cancellation of government con- 
tracts is given by employers as the reason for the discharge of 
more than 4,000 of them, so that only about 2,000 were 
dropped owing to their own shortcomings. Of all discharges 
23 per cent were on account of administrative difficulties, 
such as friction with the foreman, failure in discipline, or the 
shop’s being too small to warrant the expense of new sani- 
tary equipment called for by the labor law when women are 
employed. In 6.5 per cent of the discharges the work was 
too heavy; in 2.3 per cent production was unsatisfactory; 
in I.1 per cent mechanical ability was lacking; and in .2 
per cent women. were dismissed to take back returning sol- 
diers. More than half of the plants employing women to 
replace men are going to retain every woman so employed, 
while 82 per cent are going to retain all or some of them. 

But that women have proved their ability to do men’s jobs 
is only half the story. The primary reason why employers 
are planning to retain their women workers is declared to 
be ‘‘ because they permit manufacture at less cost per unit of 
production, and with less friction between management and 
workers.” Employers frequently made statements such as 

'“ Fifty-cent [an hour] men can be replaced by twenty-five- 

cent women,” and “They produce more and demand less.” 
Only 9 per cent of the women received equal pay with the 
men they replaced. Furthermore, it was noted that “ the 
higher the pay of the man replaced, the smaller the chance 
of the woman replacing him to receive it.” Only 190 of the 
women received more than $20 a week, while 7,933 received 
less than $14. The bureau reached the conclusion that 
women’s wages were determined arbitrarily by the custom 
of paying low wages to women, rather than being related to 
productive efficiency, and based the conclusion on the follow- 
ing facts: 

1. In 16 plants where women receive equal pay for presumably 


equal work, 10 report that their production is satisfactory, 6 that 
it is unsatisfactory. 
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2. In 11 plants where women produce more than men, not one 
woman receives as much as a man doing the same work in the 
same plant, and most women receive less than 75 per cent of the 
men’s wage. 

3. In 13 plants where women are reported to produce less than 
men, the difference between the men’s rate and women’s rate is 
neither greater nor less than where they produce more. 

Several employers admitted that they were retaining 
women “to fight the union,” and one employment manager 
said, “We are keeping women in B Department, although 
their production is most unsatisfactory, in order to keep the 
men from getting too cocky.” The great majority of women 
workers were found to be unorganized. The only union 
organization is among the machinists; ten locals of machinists 
throughout the state have admitted women, and there is a 
Brooklyn local composed entirely of women. ‘The report says, 
“It is encouraging to note that now most of them [labor 
men] are realizing that in a great many cases women are 
in the trade to stay and it is necessary therefore to deal with 
them as fellow workers, to organize them in their trades 
unions, then there will be no sex competition and men and 
women in the trade will work hand in hand for the better- 
ment of the conditions under which they work.” 


PRODUCERS AND CONSUMERS 


™ HE first national joint conference of trade unionists 
and cooperators was held in London on March 6. 
For over fifty years, the two movements had been go- : 
ing along parallel tracks toward the same goal. The co- 
operators have three and three-fourths million members. The 
trade unions have five and one-third million members. Of 
course, the memberships are largely made up of the same 
industrial group. ‘The trade unions sent to this conference 
140 delegates, representing 62 unions. The cooperators sent 
537 delegates, representing 231 local societies. ‘The seven 
hundred delegates were conservative, slow-moving, careful 
men in the main. ‘They made an impression of caution and 
solidity. The conference passed the following resolution 
unanimously : 


That this joint conference, in view of the enormous increase in 
the cost of living during the war, the profiteering that has taken 
place, and the development and exercise of monopoly power by 
trading and financial interests during the period of the war, de- 
clares its uncompromising opposition to the recommendations of the 
government committee on commercial and industrial policy after the 
war so far as they propose. 

1. State encouragement of industrial and commercial combin- 
ations undertaking productive and trading activities for private 
profit; 

2. The granting of powers to such combinations for the com- 
pulsory acquisition of land and factories for industrial purposes 
in the interests of the combination; 

3. State subsidies for profit-seeking undertaking; 

4, The adoption of protectionist measures which would inter- 
fere with the free exchange of commodities between nation and 
nation. 

And further the conference condemns the handing over to private 
firms of munition, aircraft, and other factories, ships and other 
property acquired for national purposes during the war, and de- 
mands that all property so acquired on behalf. of the community 
shall be retained in public ownership in order that it may be used 
for the development of productive and distributive undertakings in 
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the interests of the community and under state, municipal, or cooper- 
ative control. 


G. H. Stuart Bunning, chairman of the Parliamentary 


Committee of the Trades Union Congress, said: 


This is a reconstructive conference. I have been attending con- 
ferences recently in four or five countries, to establish pre-war 
prosperity. But this conference demands an entirely new prosperity. 
The cooperative movement is a systematic protest against the rob- 
bing of the working class. The purpose is to make the cooperative 
society the banker for the whole of the working class. My experi- 
ence on the Consumers’ Council of the Ministry of Food has con- 
vinced me that the only way you can prevent the working classes 
of this country being shamelessly robbed in regard to food and 
other things is by the cooperative movement. Time after time 
evidence has been brought before us of the way in which the con- 
sumer simply had to be robbed, and we, on the council, have time 
after time had to agree to things which we believed and knew to be 
dishonest. 

Llewellyn Davies of the Women’s Cooperative Guild 
argued that the new industrial councils which were being set 
up would produce no permanent solution of industrial troubles. 
The only solution lay in the alliance which that conference 
marked—an alliance of producers and consumers which would 
change the industrial system, set up industrial democracy in 
which profits would be abolished, the: workers control the 
conditions of life, and the interests of the consumer be 
reconciled. 

T. Killon, chairman of the Cooperative Wholesale So- 
ciety, through whose hands pass many million dollars of busi- 
ness a year, radiates geniality, and is immensely popular. He 
is a representative leader of the cooperative group in the 
way that James Thomas is a representative leader of trade 
unionists. Killon said that the war had revealed the failure 
of private trade to meet requirements. The doing away with 
the system of private profits was not to be accomplished “ in 
a wild revolutionary spirit.” Fred Bramley, assistant sec- 
retary of the Parliamentary Committee, was glad that trade- 
unionists were at last “‘controlling the price of things on 
which wages are spent. We lived in ignorance of 
the real value of wages, although we were always discussing 


wages. The employers controlled the article, and so they 


controlled the price.” 

C. W. Bowerman, secretary of the Parliamentary Commit- 
tee told how the shipping controller had asked the cooperatives 
and trade unions to take over the national shipyards at. Chep- 
stow and elsewhere. A boiler maker testified that their re- 
cent strike cost them five thousand dollars in dispute pay, 
and the cooperative society was the only banking account on 
short notice. One speaker referred to the Royal Commis- 
sion on Mining: “In the King’s Robing Room more history 
is being made this week than in the last fifty years. They 
are tearing the veil from profits.” 

Mr. Bartlett of Penzance said that everything he had on 
from boot laces to collar buttons was cooperative, and that 
everything which went inside him was cooperative. He is 
a missionary of the movement. He and others had begun ten 
years ago with 250 members, and a business of $325 weekly. 
In 1918, they had 2,450 members, and were doing a busi- 
ness of $4,500 weekly. Cooperation, he said, had lowered his 
family’s living expenses by 20 per cent. 

The hall was gay with mottoes hung from the galleries 
which read: Make Capital the Servant of Labor; Interna- 
tional Cooperation is an Economic League of Nations; Pro- 
duce for Use and Abolish Profits; Don’t Forget the Women; 
Cooperators, Stand by Trade Unionists; Trade Unionists, 
Trade with Cooperators. 

The Cooperators publish a weekly paper, the Co-opera- 
tive News, with a circulation of 100,000, and the Scottish 
Cooperator. ‘The tables at the rear of the hall were stacked 
with pamphlets, papers, booklets, books and circulars. At 
these meetings the propagandists sow literature by the ream. 

The main impression of an American correspondent at the 
conference was that these men, representing perhaps two- 
fifths of Great Britain, meant to create a new social, indus- 
trial and economic order, and that they meant to do it, not 


by hasty temporary changes, but by sound step-by-step p: 
gression. To the old-time taunt, “ Are you going to make 
new heaven and earth through the sale of tea and bread 
their answer is brief: ‘That way or not at all.” 


INDEPENDENT TEXTILE UNION 
D ELEGATES from the Lawrence strikers, from the in: 


pendent organizations that have conducted strikes 

Paterson, Passaic and West Hoboken, and from an in¢ 
pendent union of sweater makers in Brooklyn met in conv« 
tion in New York on April 12-13 and with the advice 
representatives of the Amalgamated Clothing Work 
formed an independent union in the textile industry, to 
known as the Amalgamated Textile Workers of Ameri 
It is to be organized on “one big union ” lines, to include 1 
only textile workers but all employes in textile mills. A. 
Muste, one of the preacher leaders of the Lawrence stril 
was elected general secretary and Matthew Pluhar, who | 
been conducting the strike in Passaic, treasurer. Five me 
bers of the executive board were elected, representing t 
five cities which sent delegates. Headquarters are to be 
New York. The Amalgamated Clothing Workers pledg 
financial backing to the organization. Resolutions were pass 
calling for the 44-hour week in the textile industry, pledgi 
support to the Lawrence strikers, asking the recall of Am 
ican troops from Russia and extending greetings to the sov 
governments of Russia, Hungary and Bavaria. A treme 
dous field of opportunity lies before the new organizatic 
for there are nearly 900,000 wage-earners employed in t 
textile industry, according to the 1910 census, and of the 
only about 40,000 are organized in the United Text 
Workers, affiliated with the American Federation of Lab 
Joseph Schlossberg, general secretary of the Amalgamat 
Clothing Workers, speaking before the convention, recount 
how success in organizing the men’s clothing trade had coi 
only with separation from the “ official ” labor movement, a 
concluded by saying: ‘‘ With us the membership rules, not t 
officials. That is why we win. And that is why you w 
win,” 


A TRADE UNION COLLEGE 
W cic: professors from Harvard University and otl 


educational institutions cooperating, the Trade Uni 

College of Boston was formally launched. Reg 
tration of students began two weeks ago at the headquart 
of the Boston Central Labor Union, and classes are now 
full swing. 

Courses of ten lectures each are to be given in the f 
lowing subject fields: English, labor organization, gove: 
ment, economics and science. A course in physics is the o1 
course offered in the field of science, but there are two cour 
in economics, two in government, three in English and f 
in labor organization. ‘The English courses include co 
position and literature, and the courses in labor organizat 
are divided between historical discussions of trade unioni 
and the status of labor, and present day employment metho 

The idea of establishing an educational institution to 
maintained by the wage-earners of Boston originated w 
George W. Nasmyth and H. W. L. Dana. These m 
both of whom have been university teachers, the one in po 
ical economy at Cornell and the other in literature at ( 
lumbia, went before the Boston Central Labor Union ea 
last winter and proposed a plan that resulted in the appoi 
ment of a committee to develop the plan and have charge 
the college. This committee is as follows: 

Michael A. Murphy, Stablemen’s Union; 

Arthur M. Huddell, Hoisting and Portable Engineers’ Union; 

P. Harry Jennings, Teamsters’ Union; 

Fred J. Kneeland, Painters’ Union; 

George E. Curran, Theatrical Stage Employers’ Union; 

Dennis D. Driscoll, Horseshoers‘ Union; 

Anna T. Bowen, Cigar Factory Tobacco Strippers’ Union; 


John O’Hare, Newspaper Web Pressmen’s Union; 
John F. Stevens, Free-Stone Cutters’ Union; 
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Jeremiah Driscoll, Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union; 

Mabel Gillespie, Stenographers’ Union, secretary of the committee ; 

Henry W. L. Dana; 

Harold J. Laski; 

George Nasmyth. 

The ten weeks’ courses now offered are the result of this 
committee’s work. Plans are now being made to offer more 
extended courses beginning next October. 

In announcing the organization of the college the com- 
mittee says: 

The Trade Union College has been established by the Boston 
Central Labor Union in order to make directly accessible to work- 
ingmen and workingwomen the study of subjects essential to the 
progress of the organized labor movement. The aim of the Trade 
Union College is in accord with the following statement in the re- 
construction program of the American Federation of Labor: “ Edu- 
cation must not stifle thoughts and inquiry, but must awaken the 
mind to the application of natural laws and to a conception of in- 
dependence and progress.” 

The lectures are being given in the evening, from eight 
to ten, in the High School of Practical Arts. The fee for 
each course is $2.50. Registration is limited to members of 
unions afhliated with the American Federation of Labor, and 
to members of their immediate families. 

A list of the teaching staff of the new college is as follows: 

Roscoe Pound, dean of the Harvard Law School; Irving 
Fisher, professor of economics, Yale University; William Z. 
Ripley, professor of economics, Harvard University; Alfred 
Dwight Sheffield, assistant professor of rhetoric and com- 
position, Wellesley College; Sara Stiles, professor of eco- 
nomics, Simmons College; Charles C. Ramsay, lecturer; 
Daniel Foley, teacher of economics, Boston English High 
School; James MacKaye, formerly lecturer on political en- 
gineering, Harvard University; Horace M. Kallen, professor 
of philosophy, New School of Social Research, New York 
city; Henry W. L. Dana, formerly assistant professor of com- 
paratively literature, Columbia University; Roy Kenneth 
Hack, assistant professor of classics, Harvard University; 
- Zacheriah Chafee, assistant professor of law, Harvard Univer- 
sity; R. F. A. Hoernle, assistant professor of philosophy, Har- 
vard University; George Nasmyth, formerly lecturer on po- 
litical economy, Cornell University; Felix Frankfurter, form- 
erly chairman War Labor Policies Board; Horace Taylor, 
lecturer; Francis B. Sayre, instructor in constitutional law, 
Harvard University; Amy Hewes, professor of economics, 
Mount Holyoke College; Harold J. Laski, lecturer on Gov- 
ernment, Harvard University; Samuel Eliot Morrison, in- 
structor in history, Harvard University; William Leavitt 
Stoddard, administrator for National War Labor Board; A. 
Gerhard Dehly; Lucien Price; Herbert Feis, instructor in 
economics, Harvard University; Arthur Fisher, formerly with 
the Industrial Relations Division, Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion; Maurice J. Lacey, teacher of business English, High 
School of Commerce, Boston. 


FOR RETURNING SOLDIERS 
Cx ARTHUR WOODS, in charge of the War De- 


partment’s commission of reemployment, held in Chicago 

a conference of officers assigned as directors of the de- 
partment’s efforts to supplement, extend and support the 
bureaus for returning soldiers, sailors and marines. The con- 
ference was held at the local bureau’s headquarters in order 
that the officers from other cities might observe its operation 
as an object lesson and introduce its methods in other cities of 
the Middle West. Colonel Woods urged these officers to do 
all they can to secure elsewhere the community’s full co- 
operation with the United States Employment Service, the 
bureaus for returning soldiers, sailors and marines, and the 
army officers, such as has enabled Chicago to put in operation 
its central headquarters building and its effective clearing- 
house work of the social agencies and commercial and labor 
groups who supplement the employment offices. He also 
urged the attempt everywhere to induce the discharged men 
to return to their home towns to start again in civilian life 
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and not crowd into big cities or remain in the ports of arrival. | 


Maj.-Gen. Leonard Wood, commanding the central military — 
division with headquarters at Chicago, has assigned a force of 
100 military police to be stationed at the railway terminals — 


and to patrol the central streets as a provost detail. He pub- — 


licly explained that this is done “as a protection rather than a 
police check for the returning men.” While this military 
police detail will see that men in the service follow service 
regulations, its chief function will be to protect them and 
discharged men in uniform from being imposed upon either 
by civilian exploiters or fakirs pretending to be soldiers, who 
are beginning to prey upon the public also. 


AGAINST WAGE REDUCTION 


HE street car men’s union of Chicago has taken a 

significant action in view of the fact that the scale of 

wages awarded last August by the National War 
Labor Board automatically ceases when peace is officially de- 
clared. Protesting against the reduction of wages thereby, 
of 23 per cent of the maximum rate and over 43 per cent of the 
minimum rate, which with the increasing cost of living 
“would mean that our wives and little ones would suffer for 
the necessities of life,” they appeal to the governor of the 
state, the mayor of the city, the State Utilities Commission 
and the Chicago Surface Lines company to prevent such a 
reduction and the consequences which they intimate might 
follow. The men’s appeal, which is very respectful and not 
at all threatening, significantly closes with this reference to 
the public service they render: ‘‘ As workers in a great pub- 
lic service and as citizens having the interests of Chicago at 
heart, we respectfully address this appeal to you to consider 
carefully the situation and to use your best efforts to protect the 
electric railway workers in their wage rights.” 


PITTSBURGH MORALS 


HE annual report of the Pittsburgh Council of the 

Churches of Christ, recently issued, contains an interest- 

ing and suggestive account of the work done during the 
year by the Commission on Social Service of that body. It is 
interesting more particularly as illustrating the large amount 
of useful work that the churches can perform for the social 
welfare without going at all far from the immediate purposes 
to which they are consecrated. Social service, as interpreted by 
the commission, means primarily moral uplift and includes a 
fight with vice in every form, police court reform, protective 
work for young people, and for races and classes needing 
special protection. 

From this report we learn that there is no longer a red light 
district in Pittsburgh but that other forms of vice, particularly 
those developing around soldiers’ quarters, have become serious 
at times in spite of the watchfulness of the government. 
Largely through the influence of the churches, the city has 
during the year established a Morals Court which has revo- 
lutionized the procedure of dealing with victims of vice, with 
juvenile cases and with first offenders. ‘‘ Up-to-date con- 
structive policies have been substituted for the arrogant snap 
judgments familiar under the old regime.” Closely connected 
with this interest in the protection of the young is the interest 
of the Pittsburgh churches in the Room Registry of the city, 
established in 1917 which, during the war, has been affiliated 
with the homes registration service of the federal government. 
Another constructive effort that has arisen from the reform 
of the court system is the organization of a strong Big Brother 
movement. While the Y.M.C.A. supplies a special boys’ sec- 
retary at the Morals Court, the Council of Churches has made 
itself responsible for finding suitable Big Brothers; and in this 
way many boys who previously were not reached by any so- 
cial agency have come under good influences. The action of 
the commission on Sunday recreation may, of course, be open 
to controversy; but it is interesting as showing consistency 
where in other communities the influence of the churches, not 
so closely banded together for common action, is often spas- 


modic and contradictory. Action was taken to suppress pro- 
fessional baseball playing on Sundays and—unsuccessfully—to 
prevent the Sunday opening, with a charge for entrance, of a 
war exposition which it was feared might set a precedent to 
the opening of other, less patriotic and less educational enter- 
tainments for commercial motives. In some cases, the in- 
fluence of the commission was sufficient to secure abatement 
of Sunday law infringements without a public protest. 


DEMOCRACY IN CITY ZONING 
Ori frequent objection to the “Zoning” of cities for 


building and use regulations is that it represents an- 

other and very serious interference with the liberties 
of individual owners and users of property. To Alameda, 
Cal., however, belongs the credit of having conducted the 
operation of zoning with a regard to the wishes of the people 
in each neighborhood which makes the plan finally adopted 
“ democratic” beyond criticism. Charles H. Cheney, the 
city’s consultant in city planning, held some forty confer- 
ences in all parts of the city to obtain first-hand knowledge 
of the wishes of property owners and others interested. These 
recommendations were then combined in a general zoning 
plan, and the whole put up for public hearing. ‘The pre- 
liminary work had been done so thoroughly that there were 
practically no objections to the ordinance when presented at 
that hearing or later when it was introduced before the city 
council. The zone plan itself is on the lines of others recently 
introduced in Californian cities and combines some of the fea- 
tures of the well-known pioneer plans of Los Angeles, St. 
Louis and New York. Eight varieties of “‘ use districts” are 
established. Superimposed on these are four classes of “ height 
districts,” designed to prevent the depreciation of property 
values and overcrowding by the introduction of over-high 
structures. The general effect of the ordinance cannot but 
be protective, especially to residence districts, and make for 
greater efficiency by concentrating business and industrial 
properties. By increasing the general economy and conveni- 
ence of the city’s physical lay-out it will eventually make for 
increased attractiveness and building activity. 


CHICAGO ITALIANS 


RANK ORMAN BECK, whose study on the Italians 
FB: Chicago has recently been published by the Bureau of 

Surveys of the Department of Public Welfare of that 
city, evidently was more concerned with the truth than with 
saying pleasant and complimentary things—as is so often the 
case with studies of foreign-born groups. His description of 
the family life, for instance, shows that many antiquated ideas 
and customs survive which, undoubtedly, have had their value 
in a different environment but distinctly hinder the process of 
Americanization and emancipation. "The woman, too often, 
is yet unrecognized as the equal of husband and sons in her 
claim to freedom and a full life of her own. The marriages 
still are largely arranged by relatives and “cold, commercial 
transactions.” 

In spite of an unusual degree of social organization—there 
are listed 50 Italian societies and 70 lodges in Chicago— 
there is little “‘team-play”’ in outdoor recreation. Again, 
Mr. Beck’s inquiries do not bear out, though he repeats him- 
self, the popular statement that Italians in America have a 
superior appreciation of beauty. Though many of them are 
engaged in supposedly artistic crafts, there is really no evi- 
dence that they produce anything indicative of original taste; 
on the other hand, their homes are said to be lacking in taste- 
ful furniture and decoration. Mr. Beck’s statements on this 
point are borne out by the experience of Greenwich House, 
New York, which in its art classes has found no corrobora- 
tion for the popular assumption that Italian neighbors are 
more artistic than Irish or Polish ones. 


These matters, however, only occupy a small part of the 
survey under review which deals fairly exhaustively with the 
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economic, health and housing conditions of the Chicago Itz 
ians, with their educational interests and the peculiar difficu 
ties attending efforts to heighten these, and with the mor 
conditions which compare very favorably with those of oth 
nationalities. Some very interesting cases are given of tl 
relation of delinquency to ignorance and exploitation. 

Among the recommendations, too numerous to recite he 
in detail, we note a special emphasis on a vocational educ 
tion and placement based upon the particular abilities of It: 
ians; protection from irresponsible banks and unreliable i 
vestments; a clean-up campaign; vigorous enforcement 
housing regulations; an experiment to settle Italians in 
garden city; city planning and zoning; educational prograt 
of emphasis in the public school, community center, sett 
ment, church, etc., on matters in which Italians as a race a 
especially ignorant—such as diets, value of education, ¢€ 
Further we note emphasis on the need for more playgroun 
and better use of outdoor recreation facilities to capitali 
the Italians’ love of outdoor pleasures; Americanization 
adults to increase the respect of children for their parent 
art education; better information among them concerni 
public services; provision of more and better interprete 
in and out of law-courts; Italian lawyers as public defende1 
more intensive interpretation of America to Italian imn 
erants; a more widespread study of their Italian neighbors 
Chicagoans. 


TRAINED HOMEMAKERS 
T HE number of home economics specialists in char 


organizations is constantly increasing. Some of th 

are trained in social work and, therefore, fulfill th 
special tasks with an intimate knowledge of the larger fam 
problems which often have to be studied carefully and n 
wisely before adjustments in the domestic economy can hz 
their full effect. Many others, however, graduate from ho 
economics schools and enter upon their vocational work w 
insufficient preparation for the wider considerations which 
involves. ‘To bring these, both students and teachers, i 
closer contact with home living conditions in industrial nei; 
borhoods and with the methods by which various social ag 
ces are endeavoring to raise home standards and to prev 
personal and family breakdowns, the Committee on Ho 
Economics of the New York Charity Organization Soci 
will conduct a one month’s special field work course (beg 
ning June 9). 

As at present planned, four days a week will be spent 
supervised field work with one of a group of selected so 
agencies, one day will be devoted to lectures, discussions « 
visits to institutions and social agencies doing work of 
mediate interest in connection with home economics, and |f 
a day to round table discussions of field work experien 
Certain academic qualifications of admission are required, | 
credit for the course will be given by Teachers’ College 
Columbia University, and possibly by other institutions. ~ 
subcommittee in charge of the course are: Cora M. Winch 
of Teachers’ College, chairman; Mary Swarg Rose, Is: 
Ely Lord, Jessie Long, Porter R. Lee, Joanna C. Colc 
and Emma A. Winslow, secretary. 


(a3 HOME 99 . 
AST June the Board of Visitors of Lehigh cou 


Pennsylvania, found a home for children, opera 
in one of the most prosperous communities of 
United States, which they described as follows: 


Mrs. , living at avenue, Bethlehem, maint: 
a so-called home for children. At the time of the board’s inv 
gation, she had six children at her home, the youngest of whom 
six months, the oldest eleven years of age. For the keeping of t 
children she receives somewhere between $1.75 and $2.50 per v 
per child. To this home the county authorities have placed 
children from the county home at various times. At the tim 
the investigation two children were being maintained here at 
county’s expense. 
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The board cannot report favorably upon this place. The house 
in which Mrs. lives is an old, dilapidated frame house, with 
six small rooms. These rooms were dirty, some of them positively 
filthy; they were crowded with furniture of various kinds; they 
were dark and gloomy looking, despite the fact that it was a bright, 
clear June day. Mrs. is. a woman obviously past fifty-five 
years of age, and even with the help of a sickly daughter is hardly 
able to give six growing children the necessary care and attention. 
On the day in question she had her hands entirely occupied with her 
six-months-old charge, and the other children ran around the neigh- 
borhood unrestricted. One of the boys maintained at the expense 
of the county was in the hospital with a broken arm at the time, 
sustained through a fall while playing in a house that was building. 


In conversation with Mrs. it developed that she has at 
times received children from the county homes; had them insured; 
and, it would seem, collected policies upon their death. 

Evidently the county authorities do not intend that de- 
pendent children shall be subjected to such conditions as these, 
for a letter from the president judge of the county courts 
brings the information that since the report was made all 
county charges have been removed, and children are no longer 
placed in this ‘‘ home.” 


AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION 
ROBLEMS of land settlement, education and improve- 


ment of rural life as well as more directly vocational mat- 

ters, such as markets, rural credits, roads, seed laws, pub- 
lic grazing land and agricultural labor, form the interests of 
- anewly organized American Association for Agricultural Leg- 
islation. Liberty H. Bailey, of Ithaca, N. Y., is president; 
T. F. Hunt, of Berkeley, Cal., vice-president; Richard T. 
Ely, University of Wisconsin, secretary ; H. C. Taylor, United 
States Department of Agriculture, treasurer. So many bills 
to influence land settlement are before the state legislatures 
just now, that watchfulness in the true interests of the public 
welfare is most necessary. This the association endeavors to 
supply. On the matter of rural life in general, Professor Ely 
says: 

Maladjustments in rural local government, restricting education 
and social development, keeping in the hands of the farmer inade- 
quate instruments of social progress, all the while retard his move- 
ments whether economic or humanistic. A thorough-going analysis 
of rural life conditions and a readjustment of the farmer’s legal 
human relations to accord with agricultural hope will, it may be 
expected, take the farmer out of the class of social proteges and put 
him into the class of those who take care of themselves by their 
own ability to think and act. 

The new organization, it should be added, though in nature 
political, is not “in politics.” The officers and members of 
the executive council are all practical farmers or have grad- 
uated from their ranks and represent many shades of political 
opinion. ‘The purpose may, in general terms, be stated to be 
that of doing for farmers by scientific investigation, by rep- 
resentation before legislative bodies and by publication what 
the American Association for Labor Legislation has accom- 
plished in the standardization of labor laws and the scientific 
development of labor legislation. 


MAYOR SCHREIBER’S MAXIMS 
A LMOST on the heels of the appearance in print of the 


statement of Mayor Schreiber of Toledo concerning the 

principles that should govern the letting of public halls for 
public meetings and the comment in the Survey for March 29, 
came news that when it was put to the test a stand exactly op- 
posite to that advocated had been adopted by the mayor. Many 
newspapers brought the story of a riot alleged to have taken 
place in a public park when the Socialists of Toledo, after 
renting Memorial Hall, were at the Mayor’s order prevented 
from holding a meeting there and attempted to hold an open- 
air meeting of protest. The details are uninteresting. An 
account of the happenings in the Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can adds the statement: ‘‘ Mayor Cornell Schreiber, who is- 
sued the order preventing the Debs meeting, in a statement this 
afternoon said that hereafter no meeting would be permitted 
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anywhere in the city where it is suspected a man of radical | 
tendencies would speak.” Pal 
In reply to an inquiry, Mayor Schreiber writes to the }! 
Survey that the Associated Press reports of the meeting of | 
March 30 were grossly exaggerated. “There were no rots | 
and no property damage. ‘The meeting, in fact, was fairly | 
orderly.” He still adheres in every respect to the order quoted | 
in the Survey to the effect that, however much he personally 
might disapprove of the objects of any meetings or the views | 
of any speakers, the public meeting rooms of the city, more 
particularly Memorial Hall, were there for the use of any — 
body of citizens. From a communication addressed by the | 
mayor to the director of public safety of the city on April 
5 it appears that he disapproves the action taken by the police | 
in breaking up the open-air meeting while, so far as the letting _ 
of the hall is concerned, he explains the apparent contrast be-~ 
tween his action and his statement of principles as follows: 


I have already clearly stated my views on the subject of free | 
speech. This right of free speech is a fundamental right, clearly 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the United States, and one to be 
jealously guarded. It prevails everywhere, both in public and in ~ 
private places. , 

The order issued from the Executive Department closed Memorial © 
Hall to Eugene V. Debs, but that was the full extent of the order. 
This order was issued because Memorial Hall is essentially of : 
patriotic origin and because Mr. Debs had been convicted of treason- 
able speech by a jury of his peers and the conviction sustained by ~ 
the highest court in the land. In Ohio conviction is a felony by law, 
deprives the person convicted of the right to either vote or hold © 
office. i 

I write this letter at this time because future meetings will no 
doubt be held, and for that reason the Police Department should 
receive from you definite instructions to safeguard the right of each 
citizen to freely speak his mind. ak 

Another Toledo correspondent also says that the press ac- 
counts were garbled, that the demonstration staged by the ~ 
Socialists was in no sense a riot, that the hall was not stormed © 
or damaged, and that the men arrested were released as soon | 
as the excitement ‘had subsided. He adds that the mayor is 
still being criticized in the city for being so liberal in the letting 4 
of the hall. In fact, the G. A. R., according to the Toledo 
‘Times, proposes to take legal action to prevent the city admin- 
istration from renting the building to anyone. 


A WORLD WITHOUT WOMEN 4 


URING the Peace Conference Paris has been a Mecca ~ 

not only of diplomats but of idealists and visionaries— — 

representatives of thwarted nations and races and classes, 
and prophets who hoped to plant the leaven of their special 
ideal in the new order which might be under discussion be- 
hind the council doors. With them came representatives of 
various women’s groups, organized early in February as the 
Women’s Inter-Allied Suffrage Congress. They included suf- 
fragists from many of the Allied countries: Mme. Jules 
Siegfried, president of the organization in France that corre- 
sponds to our National Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
Mme. De Witt Schlumberger, president of the French na- _ 
tional suffrage association; Juliet Barrett Rublee, Mrs. J. 7 
Borden Harriman, and Dr. Katherine B. Davis, of the United 
States; Mrs. Henry Fawcett and Mrs. Oliver Strachey of | 
England; Signora Ancona of Italy; Miss Atkinson of New 
Zealand; Rosamond Smith and Nina Boyle of South Africa; 
Mme. Brigode and Marie Parent of Belgium, the former 
president of the national suffrage association, the latter a bril- 
liant woman lawyer, president of the League for the Rights 
of Women. ‘They met and discussed their wants. They felt 
that as a group they represented no special nationality or race 
or economic class, but a section of the world’s peoples hitherto 
unrepresented in the deliberations of the conference and its 
committees, since not one place on any one of the innumerable _ 
committees and sub-committees named by the conference or 
the Superior Inter-Allied Council of War or the Council 
of Ten is held by a woman. ‘They pointed out that not only 
are women part of the peoples by and for whom the peace 
was to be made, but that their special interests—such as labor 
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gislation concerning women, international control of the 


ions and responsibilities—should not be considered without 
onsultation with the persons most interested. They suggested, 
“or example, that while every effort was being made to re- 
vover the last soldier-prisoner in Austria-Hungary, Germany, 
3ulgaria, or Turkey, there were still some tens and possibly 


iarems to which they had been deported; and there are the 
deported women of Lille, whose fate, they said, had not re- 
yeived the concern it should. ‘They adopted a series of reso- 
utions urging action in all countries to obtain equal suffrage, 
qual pay for equal work, equal opportunities for women and 
inen in all offices and employments, equal moral standards for 
both sexes, and representation of women on those conference 
sommissions which would consider their special problems. 
The formal resolutions adopted by the Congress included, 
jmong others: 

| The League of Nations should not be an alliance of governments 
jnly, but an agreement between the people of the world to work to- 
jether to change the conditions ard laws which lead to war; it 
should not be composed exclusively of representatives named by 
jhe executive branches of the governments, but should include also 
jepresentatives of the people, selected in such a way as to repre- 


lent the views of the different parties in their respective parlia- 
nents. 


| A League of Nations cannot develop effectively and successfully, 
or the good of all, if the working people, and the women do not 
ttand behind it and feel that they are a part of it. 

| With this platform, and with special emphasis on woman 
epresentation on commissions, the diplomats were visited: 
President Wilson, who assured the women that he would do 
jl he could for them; Lord Robert Cecil, who was extremely 
bympathetic; Sonnino, Benes, Venizelos, Sir Robert Borden, 
ML. Hymans, of Belgium, M. Politis, of Greece, M. Bratiano, 
bf Rumania, M. Vesnitch, of Serbia, M. Montes, of Bolivia, 
M. de Busatamento of Cuba—all very friendly; and Clemen- 
‘eau, who quite won their hearts and left the impression that 
‘he cause was successful. 


Weeks passed; the revised draft of the League of Nations 
eared completion. Then came the announcement that the 
jupreme Council had decided that women’s organizations 
should be heard by committees touching their interests. Since 
vhat they had asked was to have women put on commissions 
jhat concerned them, these women organizations can only 
iook upon this concession as a formality. 


AN APPEAL FOR MORAL SUPPORT 


by MERICA must be interested in India,” writes Cap- 
tain J. W. Petavel who, after several strenuous years 
as principal of the Maharajah Cossimbazar’s Polytech- 
nic Institute in Calcutta, has come to the conclusion, first, that 
sducation is the only possible salvation of that country and, 
econd, that without strong backing from the United States 
the feeble efforts to create a really promising system of edu- 
‘ation will either collapse or progress far too slowly to keep 
ip with political reform. That reform has his full sympathy, 
put he sees in it a danger to the internal security of India if 
jt comes about merely as a result of minority agitation—95 
yer cent of the population looking on indifferently. He be- 
eves that as things are at present, a majority of the people 
will actually curse self-government: 


| To give a concrete instance: the police in this country despite the 
ionest efforts of the administration and its European officers who! 
ire honest on the whole, is a terrible instrument of oppression. 
ut the Oriental in power of any kind, if only as a police con- 
table, and at once he starts in tyrannizing. Every Indian will tell 
rou that they do dreadful things, especially in the villages, using 
he power they have to extort money in all sorts of barbarous ways. 
| Now, this has always been the curse of India. British rule, what- 
‘ver its faults, is at all events vigilant and conscientious and mini- 
nizes this evil to the utmost; but put the power in the hands of the 
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vhite slave traffic, certain phases of the discussions on repara- | 


undreds of thousands of Armenian women in the Turkish — 
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Indian middle classes and, with their careless, indolent ways, things 
like police oppression will flourish as of old. .. 


The villagers are nice people on the whole, honest, truly religious, 
law-abiding—but accepting everything that comes as being from God 
and thinking, no doubt rightly, that of all the masters God has 
sent them the English are the least hard. 


The whole Indian question resolves itself thus into a question of 
education. It is impossible for anyone knowing the country to have 
much sympathy with any plans of reform unless we first educate 
the masses. India is poor; therefore it is self-supporting education 
she must have. I very earnestly ask American friends of progress 
to study very carefully the prints I am sending on that subject. One 
of my greatest hopes is that I may soon receive substantial support 
from America—moral support is all I ask for. Now that the war 
is, we hope, finally done with, I shall look the more in that direction. 


The pamphlets mentioned by Captain Petavel, explaining 
his system of self-supporting education may be obtained from 
the Survey office. The British government has been very sym- 
pathetic to the idea, and the first self-supporting school (self- 
supporting, of course, only insofar as the maintenance of the 
pupils is concerned) receives substantial money grants from - 
the education department of the government and from the 
city of Calcutta. ‘There is, however, the usual opposition to 
new educational ideas—especially since they imply the obliter- 
ation of caste and since prominence is given to manual training 
ina country that has always looked upon handwork with more 
or less contempt. Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, who has given Cap-_ 
tain Petavel the opportunity of working out this experiment, 
is an eminent educationalist ; among other well known Indians 
who support it may be mentioned the economist, Sir Dinshaw 


Wacha. 


IRELAND’S INVITATION 


HE National Board of Farm Organizations at a recent 

conference in Washington, D. C., cordially responded to 

an invitation of Sir Horace Plunkett, chairman of the 
Irish Agricultural Organization Society, to take part in an 
international agricultural conference to be held in Europe as 
soon as circumstances permit. Sir Horace, who is recuperating 
from recent sickness at the Battle Creek sanatorium, wrote: 


If in the near future it be decided that an international con- 
ference of agricultural organizations is demanded in the highest 
interest of food producers and consumers, as I believe it to be, there 
are two initial questions on which, could I have been present, I 
should have sought the opinion of the assembled agricultural leaders. 
First, should the meeting be in Europe or America, and, secondly, 
what nations should be included? 


On the first question I hope it will not be considered a selfish 
view if I suggest that the first meeting should be in Europe, and 
that in order that the farmers of the Old World may do their best to 
meet their brethren of the New World half way, as well as for 
some other reasons, which modesty forbids me to mention, the capital 
of Ireland should have the honor of being the host of the con- 
ference. While the repatriation of the American troops continues, 
it will be easier for Americans to come to Europe than for Europeans 
to visit America. I may mention, incidentally, that no political 
or other troubles would affect the Irish welcome that would be 
given to the supporters of an idea to which the Irish people are 
increasingly devoted because it appeals to the Irish mind as the 
natural line of social and economic progress. 


On the question of representation at the International Conference 
(if one be called in the near future), I am not at all sure that 
bigger results would not be obtained by beginning with the English 
speaking peoples. This would not preclude having representatives 
of Allied countries present as guests, and some Russian cooperators 
should certainly be asked. But you will easily see the immensely 
greater task it would be to prepare for a conference of all European 
countries and the consequently longer period of preparation which 
would be required. I feel that the American organized farmers 
need a very early interchange of views with their old world fellow 
cooperators and that the problems in which they are most interested 
would be best discussed with those who have approached agricultural 
organization under more or less similar conditions and from a 
similar point of view. If the meeting were in Dublin you will be 
able to assure our American friends that they will find their Irish 
friends pretty closely informed upon what is going on in Europe. 


BALTIMORE PRIMARIES—A 
WORKSHOP 


HE workshop in which social prac- 

tice is exemplified need not be a re- 
lief agency. It may equally well en- 
large its walls to include a municipal- 
ity. The worker whose social practice 
interests this department is not neces- 
sarily dealing with dependent families, 
but may quite as well be dealing with a 
municipal election. If he is in fact en- 
gaged in social practice and if his tech- 
nique is that of a social workshop, his 
experience is entitled to sympathetic 
consideration. 

That the Democratic primaries in the 
city of Baltimore were to be trans- 
formed inte a workshop and to give a 
very pretty exhibition of social practice 
was evident early in March when a 
young Baltimorean, previously  un- 
known to the editorial staff and bear- 
ing no letters of introduction, came 
to the Survey office, demanding assist- 
ance in securing for a fortnight the ser- 
vices of the most competent surveyor of 
social facts that the country might af- 
ford. No untried or second-rate man or 
woman—for sex was immateria!— 
would serve the purpose. ‘The caller, 
and the small group with whom he was 
working in Baltimore, knew what the 
facts were, or at least where to get 
them. What they needed was someone 
to get them quickly, to marshal them 
effectively and put them in graphic and 
legible form. William Hard or John 
Fitch or Julia Lathrop were cited as 
illustrations of people who might con- 
ceivably satisfy the demand. 

Fortunately, as it turns out, neither 
the Survey office nor the Russell Sage 
Foundation nor any of the other pos- 
sible sources of supply could produce 
out of hand a spare surveyor-publicist, 
such as the Baltimore Democratic pri- 
mary campaign seemed to _ require. 
Whereupon, Mr. Walter Hollander 
with undampened ardor and enthusiasm 
seems to have undertaken the task him- 
self. 

At that time the prospects for the re- 
nomination of Mayor Preston seemed 
not only good but certain. He had been 
mayor of Baltimore for eight years and 
his virtues were generally acknowl- 
edged. The Baltimore Sun, which in 
the end was converted to the views of 
Mr. Hollander and his associates, says 
of Mayor Preston that he is aggressive; 
that he has driving power; that he has 
been his own boss since he has been in 
the City Hall; that the material de- 
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velopment of the city is a matter of 
pride with him, and that he possesses 
an instinct for pushing forward certain 
classes of public works. What was not 
understood at the beginning of the cam- 
paign, and what was—thanks to a strict- 
ly social campaign of advertising pub- 
licity—abundantly understood when 
the voters appeared at the primaries, is 
that education and public health had 
been not only neglected but outrageous- 
ly debased during the eight years. 

At the beginning there was no news- 
paper support; one of the city’s news- 
papers being Republican, one a supporter 
of Mayor Preston, and one neutral— 
or perhaps one should say, open-minded. 
It is true that newspaper support is often 
of doubtful value, sometimes being, as 


PiVished by Gearge As Selice, Verwrarey 


“PAVED STREETS WON’T HELP HIM MUCH” 


F. P. A. remarks, centrifugal rather 
than centripetal. Through paid adver- 
tisements, however, of which some speci- 
mens are reproduced herewith, the facts 
in regard to the schools and the public 
health were brought before the people. 
In a long editorial the Sun was brought 
to say: 

Men are more important than materials. 
Character is more vital than contracts. In 
the next generation Baltimore’s progress and 


prosperity will depend comparatively little 
upon such things as smoothly ‘paved streets, 


broad water-fronts and ornamental gardens, 


but very much upon the quality of the men 
and women who compose its citizenship, 
upon their education, their health, their 
moral outlook. 


It became evident to the voters, as it 
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became evident to the editorial writ 
that in laying stress upon these thin 
the opposition candidate, Mr. William 
was not merely making political capi 
for himself as against his opponent; 
was striking at the heart of things upq 
which Baltimore’s progress depends, 
At the end of the campaign, whl 
Mayor Preston challenged his oppone 
as to the sources of his informatix} 
about the evils in the schools, Wall} 
Hollander, giving his exact home a! 
dress, stated frankly that all the dajj 
which had been presented on this s 
ject had been directly furnished by hini 
self. The facts which he had disco 
ered were as easily accessible to any cif. 
zen who would devote a similar amoum, 
of time to such an investigation as thi 
were to him. Mr. Hollander goes ¢# 
to say: an | 
I am in no sense a trained investigator, 
a professional politician. My deep inter 
in public education is easily explained. NM 
late wife was, before her marriage, ff 
trained teacher in our public schools ‘alge 
through her I came to realize fully the vii@ 
importance to our community of a modeim 
system of schools and to deplore the maz 
instances in which our local schools fell # 
below the standards easily maintained els 
where. am 
Mr. Hollander may be well satisfirt 
with the memorial which he has gi 
to his wife and the example which |® 
has set of the way in which a municipy® 
election may be decisively influenced 1 
the faith and persistence of a single cii® 
zen who is not a candidate for politic 
office and who will perhaps be surprise 
to learn that he has been engaged 
what the Workshop considers the b 


sort of social practice. E. T. D. # 

im | 

BRINGING THE SCHOOL Tih 
THE HOME ; 


CON oe on various refep 
ences in these columns to illite#? 
acy among native Americans and succes® 
ful methods of removing it, A. F. Cow 
bin, an old friend of the SuRvEy, writ 

to say that we should not forget the paf 
ambulant teacher, a class to which he ol 
longs himself. He is conducting in Nori 
Carolina what he describes as a travelitit 
correspondence school for _ illiterate! 
teaching not only reading but alle 
hygiene, music, arithmetic, world geo} 
raphy, home economics, agriculture ar 
patriotism. | 


f 


I spend one month in a community, git 
three lessons: a week in each family desiril 
help. My salary is paid by state and count} 
Of thirty to forty pupils about one-third | 
one-half make creditable progress. ab 


The farmers’ wives are urged to give the 


bal 
we 


Retina 
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To The Foreign-Born Citizens 
Of Greater Baltimore 


_There is a rtore important issue to be decided 
at the coming election than whether Mr. Preston 
or I shall -win the contest. Your future and the 
future of your children‘are at stake. 

Why did you come to America? Because it 
is the land of hope and of opportunity for 
YOUR CHILDREN! And opportunity means 
EDUCATION. — 

Mr, Preston puts that in the background. His 
interest is in a Bigger City. I want that, too. But 
1 want a BETTER BIGGER CITY. ‘And you 
want a ar will give your children a 
SQUARE DEAL. Rich. poor, native and 
naturalized—all are entitled as of right to the 
very best in-School Buildings, in equipment, in 
teaching, and in OPPORTUNITY. 

‘The child of today is the man of tomorrow. 
Your child wants to be a_ well-educated 
AMERICAN! Help ME to help YOU to make 
hita one. 

Bring out the vote on April Ist. 


George Weems Williams 


Candidate for Mayor, Democratic Primaries 


| For 
“STARVING THE LIBRARIES!” 
See Tonight’s “Evening Sun’? — 


bands two meals of corn bread and one 
wheat biscuits each day to save wheat 
Belgium. With the illustrations in far- 
rs’ bulletins we compare notes as to the | 
t terraces for cotton and the best legumes 
building up sod which will require no 
racing. 

‘These are instances of an apparently 
eraordinarily varied “‘ curriculum.” 
om his own experience, Mr. Corbin 
i; come to the conclusion that in outly- 
ig rural districts the activities and meth- 
s of the Home Service visitor, the ex- 
ision worker in agriculture and the or- 
nizer for the various patriotic services, 
th as Red Cross, Liberty loans, War 
ving stamps, may well be combined. 
lis particularly helpful, he contends, to 
ul with the family as a whole where 
nily life is so constant and intimate; 
pecially since the hard-working farmer 
Wd his wife who find it difficult to get 
ia school are always eager for the visit- 
ito “‘eat a snack” and “stay all night 


The average grade of the young people 
ithe foothills is about the fourth or 
h. The older ones who studied only 
» “ blue-back ”’ speller he classes as sec- 
d or third grade. These more particu- 
ly want to learn writing. Many girls 
fourteen to seventeen “run away to 
irry the young men who rent ground to 
t in corn or cotton and work with one 
These young couples live in 
bins that cost no rent; the girl mothers 
preciate simple literature and instruc- 
'n in the care of the baby. ‘The text- 
dk of the Food Administration on Food 
ving and Sharing, says Mr. Corbin, 
is prepared for the eighth grade, and 
too advanced for most of his pupils. 


> 


Some of the booklets of the Metropolitan 
‘e are excellent, but refer to city conditions 
shopping. ‘They do not tell the need of 
‘sing vegetables and eating less pork. 


{t is almost pathetic to note the eagerness 
th which every member of a large fam- 
will listen while the youngest reads from 
: Country Life Readers Nos. 1 and 2 by 
ra Wilson Stewart (Johnson Publishing 
., Richmond), whose large type, short 


Mistaken Economy! 


j 


249 Pupils 
Merryman’s Lane, Near York Road 


_ Rub your eyes and look at this picture! This shack is one of 
Baltimore's echools which Mayor Preston says are “IN ADMIRABLE 
CONDITION”! 

Within a stone’s throw of the magnificent Thirty-Third Street Boulevard stands 


School No. 115- 


BLOT 
on Baltimore’s fair name. That. kind of economy is most wasteful extravagance. 
Our “efficient” Mayor has-slipped up again. 

Four Years Ago a delegation waited on Mayor Preston and protested. They got 


fair promises, but the BLOT is still there. 

NH NE cg gelatine BLOT OUT 
THE 

ee et BLOTS! 

Vote for WILLIAMS & BETTER SCHOOLS 


No. 93—Baltimore and Aisquith Sts. 
No, 38—Kenwood Ave: and Hudson St. 
“Published by authority of George A. Solter, Treasurer. 


No. 43—High St, Near Fayette. 


For--- 
“Build A Living Wall AgainstBolshevism!” 


See Today’s Evening Sun 


Paid advertisements, including the 
cartoon on the preceding page, which 
formed the chief publicity features in 
the Baltimore primary, with its em- 
phasis on the public schools. 
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NOT POVERTY--- 
BUT INDIFFERENCE! 


Mayor Preston, says: “Our schools are in 
admirable condition.” . 
The Evening News, his chief apoldgist, admits 
that they are not, but intimates that Baltimore is 
- too Poor to make them. better; it challenges Mr. 
Williams to tel] the people how he will do so. 
The answer is simple. The use of the city’s 
available funds must be more wisely distributed. 


The Administration must really care about public 
education, 


Latest U. S. Census Figures Show 
HowBaltimore Skimps on Education 


219 American Cities spend on education. 
out of their total departmental disburse- 


MeENtO Les vc sens Anchen! PNT Hoes r. 31% 
Baltimore spends on education out of its 
total departmental disbursements... .. 22.6% 


Mayor Preston is too busy with Sunken Gardens and 
other showy improvements toworry about the children 


In the United States Census list of 219 American ¢ities 
Baltimore ranks two Aundred and tenth in pertentage of 
School Expenditures to total Department Disbursements, 


Help Us to Help Your Children! 


Vote for Williams and Better Schools 


“A PARENT SPEAKS!” 
See Tonight’s Evening Sun 


Pudlished by Authority of George A. Soter, Troe 


sentences, roman and script type make an 
attractive page: 


I will spray my fruit trees and raise fine 
* fruit. 


I will keep my money in the bank. 
This is my son John in his field of corn. 
Rotate your crops and build up your soil. 


A clean baby makes people think well of 
the mother. 


No woman ought to marry who cannot 
cook all kinds of food. 


The best educational work is, of 
course, done during the cool, wet 
months when the farmers stay at home 
and only the teacher is prepared to brave 
rain and snow. When a man works 
from sunrise to sunset and his wife from 
4A. M. to 10 P. M., during crop time, it 
is hard to interest them. “‘ We have 
several soldier pupils,’ Mr. Corbin 


laking the Children 


Fit the Desks! 


All the Children in a Room Are Not the Same Size 
Why Should all the Desks Be? 
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adds. “All are glad to’ get home and 
get to work.” The present, he consid- 
ers, is an excellent opportunity to use 
the cooperative spirit that has been 
aroused during the war for more educa- 
tional effort along these lines. There is 
a strong movement in North Carolina 
for large increases in state and county 
appropriations for work among the 
state’s 300,000 adult illiterates ; but 
Mr. Corbin is not sanguine that any- 
thing adequate to the actual need can be 
done without federal aid. 


VOLUNTEER; EDUCATORS AND 
SCHOOLS 


HE recent action of the Chicago 
Board of Education in establishing 
an advisory commission to its Commun- 
ity Center Committee is producing a 
splendid venture in city-wide coopera- 
tion. “The commission has _ thirty-six 
members, representing nearly every type 
of organization, public and private, in- 
terested in the extended use of the 
school plant. At its first meeting a 
tentative program for community centers 
was presented, prepared by the chairman 
of the committee, Max Loeb. The ad- 
visory commission was organized into 
sixteen subcommittees to survey special 
aspects of the program and make rec- 
ommendations. These recommenda- 
tions are now being considered by board 
members and the school officials con- 
cerned, who participate in the discus- 
sions and help to shape conclusions. 
Through these committees, all the tre- 
mendous educational resources of the 
city are catalogued, listed, and made 
available for use by the school plant, in 
most cases without a cent of additional 
expense. A means is thus afforded by 
which private agencies can work with 
public agencies in an immediate and 
practical way. 
Thus, leading specialists in their 
fields are working as official volunteer 
cooperators with the educational ofh- 
cials of the school staff at the board’s 
request, in extending the usefulness of 
the school plant. The endeavor has 
been to get practical people with their 
feet on the ground to make practical 
suggestions. ‘The directors of the vari- 
ous park and playground systems of the 
city, under the chairmanship of the sec- 
retary of the municipal Bureau of Play- 
grounds, have recommended that many 
school gymnasiums, not now used in the 
evenings by adults, be literally ‘‘ brought 
‘into play,” the schools and the city 
jointly bearing the expense. This plan 
is now being successfully carried out in 
some schools. The librarian of the Pub- 
lic Library has been able to devise, 
through this kind of conference, new 
ways of having library branches in 
schools reach more people. ‘The director 
of the Art Institute has organized a 
committee to make art exhibit extension 
practical through the school centers, im- 
proving industrial art skill and increas- 


ing democratic art expression. The 
former commissioner of health, Dr. 
Williams A. Evans, last year’s presi- 
dent of the American Public Health 
Association, advocates educational pub- 
licity as the basis for public health; and 
the subcommittee of which he is chair- 
man is inventorying the public health 
exhibit and lecture assets of the city with 
a view to their more extended use by the 
school centers. The president of the 
Civic Music Association has developed 
a practical clearing-house for musical 
talent; and the lecturers of the speak- 
ers’ bureau of the Women’s Committee 
of the Council of Defense and also of 
the Liberty Loan Committee have been 
made available for school center use. 
The president of the Chicago Motion 
Picture Exhibitors’ League is working 
out the possibilities of cataloguing educa- 
tional films looking toward the increased 
use of the movies in education. A com- 
mittee on classes in English, led by 
Prof. Nathaniel Butler, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and Mr. William A. 
Bond, of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, is bringing out closer work- 
ing relations between the Board of Ed- 
ucation and the private agencies, of which 
the Association of Commerce is a con- 
spicuous example, in conducting classes 
in factories. The president of the Cen- 
tral Council of Social Agencies is chair- 
man of the Committee on Community 
Civics, which is listing the organizations 
in each school neighborhood and rec- 
ommending means of cooperation be- 
tween them and the schools. The head 
of the Chicago War Camp Community 
Service is chairman of the committee 
on paid workers and secretaries; and a 
representative of the Park Civil Service 
Board is chairman’ of the Committee on 
Training of Community Center Work- 
ers. One of the most important com- 
mittees is just forming—that led by the 
president of the Chicago Plan Commis- 
sion, which will consider the proper 
placing of the community center with 
relation to the structure of the Chicago 
plan. Other committees will serve as 
needed, one on industrial aspects having 
already been created with a leading mem- 
ber of the labor group in charge. 

Nearly thirty meetings of these corn- 
mittees have already been held. Rec- 
ommendations have thus far been made 
by six, some of which have already been 
put into action. ‘The women leaders of 
Chicago are notably represented on this 
advisory commission and comprise one- 
third of its members. Edward L. 
Burchard, editor of the Community 
Center Magazine, is serving as acting 
secretary of the commission, and Alice 
H. Thompson, formerly in charge 
of neighborhood organizations of the 
Women’s Committee of the Illinois 
State Council of Defense, as assistant 
secretary. 

Chicago has already eighty community 
centers and separate evening schools. 
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Some day she will realize the. dca olf , 
center in every one of her 325 schd ) 
buildings, an educational clubhouse { 4 
every neighborhood. — The present 2] ! 
propriation of the Board of Edu ati 
of $100,000 for the current year’s w ¢ 
in community centers will help greai# 


in carrying the movement forwards b 


THE COMMISSION- MANAGE# 
SYSTEM le 


DN eae a year’ s operation on Apri! al 
the commission-manager font ‘Wea 
government in Kalamazoo, Mich., clam, } 
the following achievements to its cre Chi 
$16, 000 has been saved in nine ng ne ‘ig 
in the ordinary operating expenses of 
city, without any diminution of servic 
The police and fire departments h 
been brought up to their full quota [jy 
men, and the equipment has been aq fi 
to. The city’s financial records and ae 
counting system has been revised 
simplified. A central purchasing bun a 
and storehouse have been establisheip, 
An accumulation of city ordinances f 
twenty years has been revised amd comm; 
piled. be fi 
Citizens are too apt to estimate the wor 19 4 
of the new form of government by som 4 
trivial act or policy. Rather it should — li 
judged as a whole. Is the city commissié 
a progressive, able body of men? Is tl i 
city manager an expensive experimenilyy 
Times almost without number during ¢ i 
past nine months has the commission m so: 
special session to transact the city’s mai 
sided business more efficiently. Questions ¢) 
public health, street car fares, budget worm); 
war measures—all have received earne -, 
and prompt attention. 4 i 
The term of the commission expif i, 
in November. In the intervening periai. 
the manager expects to have complet 
a survey of the milk situation of the ¢ of 
extension of the municipal lighting plan an 
establishment of a free legal aid burea 
appointment of a full-time city pl ys: 
cian, a municipal exhibit, and other iten ¢ 
Ina progressive, modera program of a 
ministration. 


\ 


ify 


a i 


a | 
CONTESTS FOR ACCIDENT 1, 
(PREVENTION tt 


Contes of various sorts Dé 
tween individuals, gangs, shops af 
departments have become the stock-ift 
trade of “ scientific’? managers, espec 
ally the more unintelligent members 6 
that profession who conceive as the « on 
aim and object of their services the com 
tinual invention of new psychologies 5 
devices to stimulate exertion and outpulf 
on the part of the workers. It is n 
surprising, therefore, that the whole idé cay 
i 


i 


| 
i 
-. 


of contests is not exactly popular wit 
wage-earners and that new proposals 0 0. 
that nature are apt to be received with 
scepticism if not hostility. | 
There is, however, a legitimate field 
for that incentive in the factory as Fi 
many other institutions. Appeal to th 
sporting. instinct in grown-up people a8 
well as in children may suitably be t 


reate an interest in matters that in 
nselves are boring and, though im- 
ant for their welfare, have no en- 
ng quality to hold their attention. 
is we have not only personal appear- 
contests among school children but 
lests among consumptives to acceler- 
their treatment and among mothers 
timulate the proper feeding of in- 
s. There is no reason why, properly 
ied and devised in the interest of the 
loyes rather than for the profit of 
‘employer, contests should be ruled 
‘of industry. 

in example of such successful appli- 
‘on is offered by the safety contests be- 
en departments held in the Fisk Rub- 
| Company’s plant at Chicopee Falls, 
iss. Such a contest in February re- 
ed in a reduction of accidents by ap- 
fcimately 50 per cent. For April con- 
fs are under way in some other de- 
iments with the expectation of simi- 
pleasing results. In reply to an in- 
Iry about this method of teaching 
fulness, H. I. Martin, manager of 
jfirm’s health and safety department, 
tes : 

’ The chief idea in fathering contests 
jthis sort is to get the safety gospel 
n to the man on the job, making it 
Hersonal interest to him in some way 
other. For example, in one of the 
ftests this month the winners are to 
supplied with candy and cigars by the 
ts, who will each donate 25 cents. 
his in itself is not very much money; 
it is enough to give the contest a 
sonal touch that we would not be 
j2 to get in any other way. 

The other two departments con- 
ting will attend one of the local 
laters in a body, the losing department 
ling 60 cents individually for tickets, 
: for themselves and one for their 
est from the winning department. 
Another valuable feature is the pub- 
ty you are able to give a contest of 
3 sort which naturally affects em- 
yes in other departments and does a 
Ing that all safety men have found 
ly difficult, that is, reaching the man 
'the job for a period .of sufficient 
igth to make it worth while.” 


FORTY YEARS OF SOCIAL 

i PRACTICE; 

\HE Brooklyn Bureau of Charities— 
possibly the very worst named of 
‘the social agencies in the land—com- 


ly three charity organizations preceded 
‘all of them by less than a year. The 
looklyn society was a natural, almost 
‘vitable growth from local needs and a 
al reform. The reform was the aboli- 
in of public outdoor relief. The favor- 
‘e condition was that for two years 
‘eral hundred volunteer visitors had 
*n -cooperating with the commissioner 
charities in introducing a better meth- 
of caring for the poor. 

The seventies were a decade of transi- 


i 


ited last November its fortieth yearv 
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ADMINISTRATION 


MAINTENANCE. OF 
BUILDINGS 


400 000 PERSONS 


$38,000 


Woop YARD 
LAUNDRY 
Day Nurseries 


*60,000 


tion. For a quarter of a century prob- 
lems which involved the permanency of 
the republic had been paramount, but 
their happy solution now allowed atten- 
tion to be given to what Alfred T. 
White, in his address on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
bureau, calls ‘‘ the nearer problems of so- 
cial, charitable and municipal reform.” 

Charity organization societies, state 
boards of charities, state and local boards 
of health, sprang from the awakened in- 
terest in disease and poverty, or perhaps 
it is better to say—in sanitation and char- 
ity. The Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, 
under the leadership of Seth Low, Alfred 
T. White and their associates, quickly be- 
came one of the most influential and it 
has remained one of the most representa- 
tive of the social agencies which teach 
and practise friendly visiting, relief by 
work through industrial agencies rather 
than by doles, cultivation to the utmost of 
the capacity for self-support, the “ case 
method ” in social work. 

In pursuance of these ideas laundries 
and wood-yards have been utilized for 
temporary aid more than in most other 
societies. District nursing has been de- 
veloped in Brooklyn by the Bureau of 
Charities, but yielding to the sentiment of 
such bodies as the Red Cross and the na- 


BLIND 
CRIPPLED 


350 BLIND WOMEN 
4800 CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
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NEEDY FAMILIES 


5,738 FAMILIES 
*98,000 


15,027 PATIENTS 
$54,000 


tional public health associations, which 
are averse to such connection between dis- 
trict nursing and a charitable society, the 
District Nursing Committee is about to 
be separately incorporated and will man- 
age its own affairs after May 1 of this 
year. The various activities in which the 
bureau engaged last year, and the distri- 
bution of its budget of nearly $400,000 
among them, is shown in the accompany- 
ing diagram which was mailed with its 
annual report. 

‘At the last annual meeting of the bu- 
reau, the general secretary, Thomas J. 
Riley, suggested that it take a new name, 
“to free it from a certain handicap and 
to make it express the spirit and scope of 
our enlarged work.” BT. BD: 


WHAT THE CHURCH SURVEY 
CAN DO 
oe proposal of the Inter-Church 
World Movement of North Amer- 
ica to institute a world-wide survey of 
conditions and the handling of them in 
all fields of, the church’s efforts has 
moved Prof. Albion W. ‘Small of the 
University of Chicago to write an open 
letter to the proponents’ committee in 
the American Journal of Sociology for 
March. His criticism is as construc- 
tive as his suggestions are practical. 
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The intensifying class conflicts fol- 
lowing the war he considers to be the 
justification for such a formidable un- 
dertaking as the proposed survey. Pro- 
fessor Small recommends that the co- 
operating churches should organize and 
support a permanent commission to in- 
vestigate and report upon near and re- 
mote causes and details of any economic 
class conflicts which may develop in 
this country. Its studies should be con- 
ducted on the ground, not in an attempt 
to arbitrate, but to exhaust all material 
facts, especially those having any ap- 
preciable bearing upon the principles of 
justice. "To command the respect of 
any congressional committee, court of 
justice, board of directors or trade union 
council, such a commission should be 
made up of men and women who have 
had experience that fits them for the job 
and who cannot be bribed, wheedled, or 
frightened into findings not in the evi- 
dence to please either party. As un- 
certainty about the tenure of their posi- 
tion might lessen the independence of the 
commissioners, they should be appointed 
for a term of years at salaries, and with 
such appropriation for expenses as would 
secure the grade of service and the facili- 
ties requisite to the largest range of use- 
fulness. 


Widest publicity should be assured 
the reports of the commission not only 
within church circles, but as first page 
news for every daily paper in the coun- 
try, just as the summaries of the Pitts- 
burgh Survey were. Papers not publish- 
ing these findings would thereby auto- 
matically condemn themselves as either 
incompetent or uncandid. The commis- 
sion could serve the churches also by re- 
porting upon books, pamphlets and 
magazine articles purporting to repre- 
sent Christian principles at issue in eco- 
nomic conflicts, passing judgment upon 
their accuracy, fairness and the compe- 
tence of their authors. The commission 
should cover all the ground, in the way 
of taking and sifting evidence, on which 
the responsible master in chancery bases 
his advice to the court. The churches 
would then no longer be at the mercy of 
hearsay or ex parte representation after 
receiving the findings any more than the 
judge is after receiving those of the 
master. 


Let it be known that the work is the 
work of the associated churches, and of 
representatives whose intelligence, com- 
petence and integrity cannot be im- 
peached, whose findings go to the bot- 
tom and are published as frankly as 
Charles E. Hughes’ reports on the insur- 
ance situation; let it be known that such 
findings represent the determination of 
the churches to do everything in their 
power in the service of social justice— 
do this, and it will be the most silencing 
answer ever given to the many varia- 
tions of the charge that the church is 
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“owned;” it will do more than any 
other influence in sight to narrow the 
no-man’s-land between the unchurched 
and the churches. 

These recommendations ‘and. predic- 
tions of Professor Small are based upon 
a trenchant review of current tendencies 
toward class conflicts which create a set- 
ting for his conclusion that ‘a church 
which has no positive attitude, no defin- 
ite policy toward the group of prob- 
lems thus indicated, can scarcely hope 
to impress men whose lives pivot upon 
these problems as dealing with any- 
thing very close to reality.” And he 
adds that “next to fundamentally up- 
right purpose, the most essential pre- 
requisite to judicial conclusions is ade- 


Gary ScHoots. A GENERAL ACCOUNT 


By Abraham Flexner and Frank P. Bach- 
man. General Education Board. 265 pp. 
Price $.25; by mail of the Survey $.35. 


This is the first of eight volumes reporting 
the results of a survey of the schools of 
Gary, Ind., conducted under the direction 
of the General Education Board. The pres- 
ent volume is a convenient and excellent 
summary of the entire survey. 


The significance of the “ Gary experiment ” 
has long been hotly discussed among edu- 
cators.. The survey was undertaken largely 
to settle a variety of debated questions re- 
garding both actual practices in Gary and 
also the alleged results of these practices. 

The findings published in the present vol- 
ume must speak for themselves. Clearly 
there has been no attempt to whitewash the 
Gary system; but one is also gratified to find 
little evidence of that sophomoric magnifying 
of inadequacies which is not infrequently the 
delight of the cool critic who stands aloof 
while experimental drives for progress are 
being conducted. 

No progressive educator can afford to be 
without at least this volume of the Gary sur- 
vey. Because of the uniqueness of Gary as a 
social and industrial problem, social workers 
also will find the book helpful. 

Davin SNEDDEN. 


MAN TO Man: The Story of Industrial De- 
mocracy. 


By John Leitch. B.C. Forbes Co. 249 pp. 

Price $2; by mail of the Survey $2.10. 

This book is a rather discursive account of 
the author’s experience in the installation into 
some twenty good-sized industrial plants in 
different cities of the United States of a sys- 
tem of factory organization which he speaks 
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of as “industrial democracy.” 


Mr. Leitch seems to have had a consider- 
able amount of experience both as a worker, 
a manager and as an industrial engineer. 
Seeking a solution for industrial unrest which 
would improve the relationship between em- 
ployer and employe, reduce labor turnover 
and promote efficiency, he has worked out a 
type of organization consisting of a combina- 
tion of collective bargaining with a bonus 
or gain-sharing system to which he states 
that there must be added, as an essential ele- 
ment, a spirit of cooperation and fair deal- 
ing by both employer and employe. 


Book Reviews 
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quate information.” The existence ¢ es 


duce these results: the formation of © Ne 
habit of depending upon the church comip, ; 
mission for the fairest treatment of clasps 
conflicts; the tendency to produce homaipl' 
geneous and influential public opiniowm® 
within the churches, in place of crosay, 
currents of irresponsibly advised churclg a 
opinion which largely neutralize omepi 
another and consequently limit the inf 4 
ence of religion; and, most fundamenta 
of all, the discovery of ways to make re} x 
ligion a continuous and pervasive fore 
in men’s lives, not merely the occupanm™ 
of a secluded section of their experience: 


G. Ti fi 


His machinery for collective bargainingy 
is modeled on the government of the United 
States, having a cabinet, consisting of the 
executive officers of the firm; a senate, com, 
posed of foremen, superintendents, etc.; andy 
a house of representatives, elected by them, 
secret ballot of all employes. Neither cab= 
inet nor senate are elected, and any measure® 
to become effective must be passed by bo he 
houses and be approved by the cabinet. 

It is quite apparent that “industrial de= 
mocracy” is not a proper description for 
this arrangement, and it is unfortunate thaty, 
the author has chosen a name which, becausea 
of its lack of appropriateness, has a tendency: 
to prejudice the reader against the wholey 
scheme. It will be seen, however, that by = 
whatever name we wish to label Mr. Leitch’s’ 
plan of organization, he has gotten somes 
very interesting results. He tells of his ex-%! 
periences in the introduction of his metho 
of shop organization into factories of differenti 
kinds in different industrial centers. Hel 
points out, frequently by quoting from them 
minutes of the senate or house of one of thesevs 
factories, that hours of work have been re-= 
duced, production and compensation fom@ 
workers increased (apparently without speed- 
ing up) and the quality of the product im— 
proved; and that side by side with these) 
material signs of well-being there has sprung 
up a better feeling between the workersi#? 
and the management. He lays great empha- 
sis upon the development of this spirit and! 
on the necessity of both sides substituting co- 
operation and fairness for the feeling of hos= 
tility and antagonism which usually prevails. 

The author fails to discuss adequately they 
relationship between his system and_ they 
larger labor movements of the day. The 
title of one of the last chapters of the book 
leads the reader to hope that this important 
and interesting part of the problem is nof 
going to be neglected. But the chapter ink 
question talks about almost everything else}! 
and devotes only a few pages to the bearing( 
of the plan, as it worked out in’ one city, 
to the union movement in that city, and to} 
the rejection in one factory of the closed} 
shop. is 

He also fails to give proper credit to the! 
development of self-government among the} 
workers by other systems of collective bar 
gaining, nor does he do justice to the activi-) 
ties of government war mediating agencies. 
These bodies have not only adjusted wages } 
and hours but have established systems of| 
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ctive bargaining for the very purpose 
yromoting better relations between em- 
er and employe, omitting, however, the 
m of gain-sharing, upon the necessity 
which Mr. Leitch insists. 

he book would have been of greater 
e if the author had devoted himself more 
istently to a discussion of the subject in 
i and less to a general consideration of 
ous phases of the industrial question. 

xr the average business man who has 
n the problem of his relationship with 
employes all too little study and whose 
ess is still conducted along the old lines 
bsolute industrial despotism—and we are 
to forget that this is the manner in which 
st all factories in unorganized trades 
‘run—for such a business man the book 
iteresting and: stimulating; it is also not 
1out value to the student. 

| ALEXANDER M. BING. 


War GARDEN VICTORIOUS 

7 Charles Lathrop Pack. National War 
arden Commission. 179 pp. illustrated 
id appendices. For limited distribution. 


his book serves a twofold object: it gives 
listory of the war garden movement 
ch, under the inspiration of Mr. Pack 
Mr. Ridsdale, produced splendid fruits 
fall in more than one sense; and it is 
ul as a handy guide to community or- 
zers of gardening, food conservation 
cooperative effort generally. The post- 
photographs, drawings and pamphlets 
the National War Garden Commission 
effectively used to illustrate the text 
‘incidentally are of value as samples of 
essful publicity. 

' chapter on War Gardens as City As- 
| gives an important setting to the whole 
this effort which is much more than one 
lely for the economic benefit of the in- 
dual gardener. No other war activity, 
naps, has had so immediate an effect upon 
“munity relationships or pointed so for- 
ly to some of the fundamental failings of 
/urban life. Mr. Pack, being still in 
‘midst of the movement and a diplomat, 
3 not point all the morals he might and 
ld, and is content with stimulating an 
Test in war gardening which will carry 
iver into peace times as a recognized, full- 
ged object of public endeavor. He points 


large in the matter of food conservation 
| to the likelihood of continued high prices. 
(he reviewer, however, may perhaps be 
mitted to point out that the greatest edu- 
jonal importance of this movement lies 
the fact that it is making more and more 
lericans dissatisfied with the intolerable 
ditions under which the congestion, the 
se, the ugliness of our cities compels them 
live and they will be influenced by it to 
ak a little about the causes of their 
zomfort and of means to get rid of them. 
jely, the youngsters, thousands and thou- 
\ds of them, who have been led to take a 
pleasure in raising vegetables and fruit 
-waste and derelict lands and odd city 
3, will one day rise up against the ex- 
iters of the people and move out on the 
sides where there is room to live, to 
ld themselves fairer towns. B. L. 


‘E Foop Crisis AND AMERICANISM 
$y William Stull. Macmillan Co. 135 pp. 
Price $1.25; by mail of the Survey $1.33. 


[his book is a general summary of the 
idition of agriculture. The author has 
cinctly stated its outstanding problems and 
ayed a solution for many of the economic 
to which it is a prey. 

Mr. Stull speaks from long experience as 
Tepresentative of large banking interests 
‘ning on farms, and it is unfortunate that 
experience, which gives him authority 
‘speak on farm questions, seems to have 
2judiced him slightly against the govern- 


ment effort to improve the credit available 
to the farmers through the establishment 
of federal land banks. While there is un- 
doubtedly some waste in the administration 
of the federal land banks, the general de- 
mand of farmers for their establishment is 
ample proof that farmers were not satisfied 
with the existing mortgage agencies. These 
agencies were in many parts of the country 
charging 8 per cent on safe loans, which is 
considerably more than the 54 per cent at 
which the government is now loaning to 
farmers. As the volume of business of the 
federal land banks increases it is more than 
probable that the rate of interest can be re- 
duced. 

His criticism of the federal Department of 
Agriculture for its lack of touch with the 
actual farm situation is entirely justified. 
The farmers of the country are demanding 
a thorough investigation of that department 
in order that it may be made of practical help 
to those for whose assistance it was estab- 
lished. 

Mr. Stull’s analysis of the wastefulness 
of our present system of distribution and 
marketing is keen and accurate. He empha- 
sizes the fact too often ignored by those who 
are legislating for “the betterment of agri- 
culture” that the “increased selling price 
of land is of no value from either the stand- 
point of national economics or that of the 
real farmer.” 

Perhaps the author’s chief contribution is 
his trenchant presentation of the question 
why the farmers of the country have so little 
standing in Washington and have been so 
unfairly discriminated against in legislation. 

No reconstruction will be lasting unless it 
recognizes that agriculture must be put upon 
a paying basis. Mr. Stull rightly says of 
this problem: ‘The fate of our nation may 
depend upon its early solution.” By his dis- 
cussion of the factors involved in the solu- 
tion, he has rendered a very distinct and 
valuable service toward its solution. Were 
the solution of this problem entirely easy and 
obvious, no books need be written about it. 
It is because of its great complexity that 
such analysis as this author has made is es- 
sential. Farmers realize that good wages 
are their best assurance of profitable agricul- 
ture because it assures them a large and 
steady home market. Farmers and city labor 
are trying to work out a system of coopera- 
tion so that each class may be sure of a 
fair living and return for its work. Through 
such cooperation only can their mutual prob- 
lems be solved. 

Mr. Stull in pointing out the discrimina- 
tion against the farmer has touched the key 
note in his plans for improving marketing 
conditions. BENJAMIN C, MARSH. 


Wuat WE EAT AND WHAT HAPPENS TO IT  _ 
By Philip B. Hawk. Harper & Bros. 232 
pp. Price $1.35; by mail of the SuRvEY 
$1.45. 

The author claims to possess “ inside” 
information as to the mysterious processes of 
food digestion. He mentions investigations 
made on the subject of digestion at the Jef- 
ferson Medical College and hints at the dis- 
covery of new methods ot analysis which 
have enabled him to learn “ what the human 
stomach actually thinks of all the common 
foods which enter into the diet of man.” 
Inasmuch, however, as the learned profes- 
sor does not give the details of his important 
investigations and shrouds in mystery his abil- 
ity to know what the stomach thinks of com- 
mon foods, his speculations as to the value 
of foods are specious and his conclusions 
rather too dogmatic and at times doubtful. 

The author endeavors to give definite an- 
swers to many moot questions propounded by 
everyone desiring to know the value and 
importance of various foods. Unfortunately, 
as already indicated, his definite ex cathedra 
pronouncements detract much from the value 
of his otherwise sane answers. 
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There is a fundamental fallacy in the at- 
tempt to determine the wWalue of foods solely 
by their so-called “evacuation time.” Hence. 
the profound experiments of the author have 
led him to the conclusion that the stomach 
practically digests everything but itself, and 
that the ordinary conceptions of what foods 
are more or less digestible are mostly erro- 
neous. 

Some of the author’s conclusions are al- 
most unpatriotic. ‘Thus he dares to assert 
that the digestive interment of the French- 
fried potatoes is at least 40 per cent longer 
than that of the German-fried potatoes. 
Much, however, was freely forgiven: by the 
reviewer, who is very fond of pastry, after 
he perused one of the last chapters where 
it is asserted that the stomach likes cakes, 
pies and puddings and digests them equally 
as well as other foods. G. M. 


IRELAND 


By Francis Hackett. B. W. Huebsch. 404 
pp. Price $2; by mail of the Survey $2.15. 


THe UNBROKEN TRADITION 
By Nora Connolly. Boni & Liveright. 202 
pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the SuRVEY 
$1.35. 


L’IRLANDE DANS LA CRISE UNIVERSELLE 


By Louis Tréguiz. Felix Alcan, Paris. 275 
pp. Price $1.65 paper bound; by mail of 
the Survey $1.75. 


Francis Hackett has written one of the best 
books on Ireland that this generation has 
produced. It is, in consequence perhaps, a 
book that will irritate all Irishmen without 
distinction of class or of creed. Except for 
an occasional atavistic parenthesis, the book 
is an almost perfect example of the suc- 
cessful sublimation of the mystical complexes 
of the Celt. Mr. Hackett spent his youth in 
Ireland. He came to America, survived a 
rapid passage through the lower literary 
havens of the Middle West and is now en- 
throned among the Olympians of New York. 
They look benignly down upon the small 
free German nations; their spheres of jus- 
tice stretch from the Vosges to the Urals; 
but towards Ireland they are no more im- 
partial than other gods are wont to be. 
They have their solution of the Irish ques- 
tion. It is based on the Olympian substitute 
for principle—expediency. 

Mr. Hackett who delivers their judgment 
is therefore divinely plain-spoken, inspired, 
informed and practical. Pauperism, para- 
sitism, prostitution, lunacy, ignorance, big- 
otry, and other social and economic defects 
in Ireland are brilliantly and ruthlessly ex- 
posed by his dissecting phrases. Like an an- 
cient anatomist he has explored the body 
of Ireland; he has found a brain of a sort, 
and brawn; arteries filled with air; an enor- 
mous digestive tract—but no soul. Hence, 
the Irish need to be fattened, not freed. 
The material world of Ireland upon which 
he looks down from his present altitude, he 
measures with a dinner pail. And he, there- 
fore, concerns himself logically and mainly 
with the age-long question of loaves and 
fishes in Ireland. 

- It is legendary in Ireland that the un- 
named Hoover of biblical fame was St. An- 
drew. To none but the patron of Scotsmen 
could be credited either the faculty to feed 
the multitude with little, or the genius for 
frugality that under such circumstances 
could conceive both the gathering of the 
fragments in baskets and the canniness to 
count and to note the number of the baskets. 
Mr. Hackett speaks in parables of fishes 
only. He strives to show that under the pre- 
vailing economic system neither St. Andrew, 
nor St. George, nor even St. Patrick himself 
could achieve the miracle of feeding the 
Irish. A mere change of masters will still 
leave hungry the artless, exploited, Irish 
fisherman. The system by which fish are 
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caught and distributed, the faulty economic 
system of Ireland, must be suitably and ade- 
quately amended. His delightful parable 
might fittingly be included in school books as 
an introductory lesson in economics for 
school children. 

In his treatment of the Ulster question he 
magnifies the claim to special consideration 
of the industrial magnates of Belfast. In 
this he does great service, for these mag- 
nates lay down the barrage that defeats 
every effort to reach an Irish settlement. In- 
deed, so effective is this barrage that a lead- 
ing authority on Ireland has soberly affirmed 
that the Irish question would be speedily 
solved, and time, money, misery and blood- 
shed saved if the industries of Ulster were 
moved to England and the magnates were 
indemnified in full for such losses as they 
might incur in the transplanting. 

Mr. Hackett’s conclusion in favor of Do- 
minion Home Rule is strictly a non sequitur. 
He offers it doubtless as an immediate and 
practicable remedy for the present intoler- 
able state of affairs. His desire for a hap- 
pier and more prosperous Ireland is unques- 
tioned and unquestionable. Mr. Hackett sug- 
gests that the Irish republican be moved up 
from the lower regions of crown colonies to 
the purgatory of dominions; perhaps an un- 
avoidable step on the way to the heaven of 
Republican dreams. 

* * * 


Why the Irish decided to omit this step, 
Miss Connolly reveals. For her—as for many 
—the firing squad that executed the poets and 
seers of the 1916 rebellion shot the British 
Empire to pieces. Her father, James Con- 
nolly, was an apostle of abstract freedom 
\who, after a life spent in the service of the 
workingmen in Scotland, America, and Ire- 
land, died for the concrete cause of Irish 
freedom. His book, Labor in Ireland, is the 
bible of labor’s colporteurs. Miss Connolly, 
‘owing perhaps to her youth and her suffer- 
ing, has a somewhat narrower and more na- 
tionalistic outlook than her hero-sire. She 

_ has, however, inherited his genius for arm- 
ing facts with under-emphasis and marshall- 

_ ing them in effective formation. The interest 
of her narrative progressively increases until 
it reaches a climax in the passage which tells 

’ of her father’s death. He had given to her a 
last statement which reads in part as fol- 
lows: 

“We went out to break the connection be- 
tween this country and the British Empire, 
and to establish an Irish republic. We be- 
lieved that the call we then issued was a 
nobler call in a holier cause than any call 
issued to them during this war—having any 
connection with the war. We succeeded in 
proving that Irishmen are ready to die en- 
deavoring to win for Ireland these national 
rights, which the British government has 
been asking them to die to win for Belgium. 
As long as that remains the case the cause 
of Irish freedom is safe.” 

Suffering from a fractured thigh bone due 
to a gunshot wound received in the rebellion, 
he was taken from a hospital bed to his ex- 
ecution. When Miss Connolly heard her fa- 
ther was dead, she sought the priest who had 
ministered to him at the last, asking: 

“How did they shoot him; how could 
they shoot him? He couldn’t sit up in his 
bed. He couldn’t stand up to be shot.” 

And the priest answered: “They carried 
him from his bed in an ambulance stretcher, 
down to a waiting ambulance and drove him 
to Kilmainham Jail. They carried him from 
the ambulance to the jail yard and put him 
on a chair. He was very brave and cool. [I 
said to him, ‘Will you pray for the men 
who are about to shoot you?’ ‘I will say a 
prayer,’ he answered, ‘for all brave men 
who do their duty.’ His prayer was, ‘ For- 
give them for they know not what they do.’ 
And they shot him.” 
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In like manner the early Christians per- 
ished in the arenas of the empire that was 
Rome. Miss Connolly has written one of 
the greatest tragedies of English history. So 
long as the Irish continue to endow the 
world with Connollys, the only solution of 
the Irish question that merits consideration 
is the solution reached by the Irish them- 
selves. 

* * * & 

In a somewhat furtive fashion Celtic 
France has long been fascinated by Celtic 
Ireland. M. Tréguiz is not unique. There 
is a school of French Gaels. So far that 
school has not produced a Gaelic scholar of 
the eminence or notoriety of Kuno Meyer. 
But it has produced many who are greater 
than their reputations and among them is M. 
Tréguiz. He tactfully introduces his bro- 
chure by remarking that Ireland interests all 
the Allies, and that, even in England, the 
word “international” has been used in as- 
sociation with the question of Ireland. The 
Allies, if they have not the right to judge, 
have the duty to know the Irish question. 
Therefore, M. Tréguiz instructs them in a 
succinct and masterly fashion. France, rather 
than England, was the country menaced by 
the war. Hence, some may be surprised. to 
note that M. Tréguiz heartily lauds Ire- 
land’s efforts in the war. His eloquent 
affirmation of faith in the future of Celtic 
Ireland is immediately followed, perhaps 
without arriére pensée, by the proclamation 
of the republic of Ireland, with which the 
brochure ends. W. J. M. A. Matoney. 
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] 
Communications 


PROFESSOR WARD 4 


To THE Epiror: Please accept the thanksy 
of one who is a Methodist and interested’ 
in social righteousness for publishing Gra 
ham Taylor’s comment on the action of c 
tain authorities in our church regardi 
Professor Ward and the Social Service B | : 
letin. van 

If opportunity presents itself, could y 
not arrange to publish further remarks th 
will help to promote fairness in the pos’ 
tion of these men? an 
Pau R. STEVICK. FF 
[Methodist University of Oklahoma] ian 


Guthrie. { ; 
FREE ACRES ¢ 


To THE EpiTor: There is a village which 
must be imagined because it can not be seen, | 
for its houses are hidden among, the tow 
ing trees and its spirit is hidden in 
hearts of men and women, of independent 
people who have learned to love one 
other, because in their common work the 
have learned to know one another. And 
it is not a dream village, except that it 1 
the dream of “a certain rich man,” ric 
in that he gave of the little that he had th 
here and now his vision might appear t 
men. i 

This’ village is set on a hill in old New) 
Jersey, close to our great troubled cities. . 
It was built mostly by hands unused to} 
toil; nevertheless, for the joy of the workin 
it was added to, until little camps hav 
grown into residences. ‘The residents ar 
not in trade; they have nothing to sell an 
have made it impossible that anyone should | 
speculate in their land, which is still the 
Lord’s, although he has given it to all the) 
children of men. 

That which was given to them they hol 
in trust for all mankind and persons who }} 
(because they also are artists or poets or 
craftsmen, will not or can not devour the 
brethren) may come here to find a place 
where they can live without either paying 
rent or taking tribute. ! 

They called it Free Acres, realizing th 
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eal of a true cooperation, which is not 
r profit at all. These brethren make no 
ws for one another, neither do they re- 
lire assent to any creed or mode of life; 
r those who would attain freedom must 
‘gin by leaving others free. So, although 
e land is theirs, whosoever will may come 
id take what he needs of it to hold for- 
‘er, so long as he returns his share of the 
st_of communal services which each one 
ceives. The members of a hundred fam- 
es, working together with no motive for 
splay, raise most of what they need to 
it and have become almost as one free 
mily. 
‘The common of the primitive town, the 
en air stages for dancing and for the 
ater, the swimming-hole and the meet- 
g-room are all maintained for love and 
xt for gain. At these come together those 
ho mind high things—art and economics 
id literature and the concerns of the spirit. 
j\In Free Acres at least “the land shall not 
: sold, forever.” It is valued each year 
t the assessor, chosen by those who are to 
) assessed, and they themselves agree upon 
hat it is worth to them to live in liberty. 
each one brings into the treasury his 
are of the common cost of taxes, road 
aking and water, and so is made free of 
ly assessments or taxes laid by state or 
wn. 
Only seventy acres they have, near Sum- 
it in the hills of Bernardsville, but sev- 
ity times seven do they show forth the 
eal of Liberty. 
/Come and see, they say. Spend an hour 
| going to a little town that for ten years 
is stood as a sentinel against the age-long 
rong of monopoly of our Mother Earth. 
»New York. Bouton HALL. 


| COLOR AND CULTURE 


‘To THE Epiror: I have just read Jessie 
auset’s review of The Mulatto in the 
inited States which appeared in the issue 
| the Survey for March 1. As to the adverse 
ture of the review, I take no exception. 
is the function of the reviewer to react 
igorously and honestly toward the book 
\fore him. But I believe that I am entirely 
istified in offering a protest when my po- 
sion is misstated, my words misquoted, and 
)ctrine attributed to me which I did not 
ate and do not hold. I assume that the 
JRVEY is interested in the truth and ac- 
jracy of the matter appearing in its col- 
For that reason I call your attention 
) certain statements in the review which 
| me appear to be unjustified. 

(Your reviewer states: ‘“ Miscegenation 


fins, almost entirely between the better 
Ipes of Negroes and the worst class of 
jhites—prostitutes, criminals, jail-birds.” I 
Ave not, to my knowledge, made any such 
Ysertion, nor have I anywhere made an 
jsertion which remotely implies that I hold 
Ich belief. On the contrary, especially in 
iy chapter on the intermixture of races, I 
ive repeatedly guarded against just such 
sconstruction. 

(Again, your reviewer attributes to me the 
ysition that “inherently the black is incap- 
hle of leadership.” To do this is to mis- 
nderstand hopelessly the whole trend of 
le argument. The book may be conceived 
) being devoted to an elaboration of the 
ysition that the mulatto’s superior status 
explainable in terms of greater educa- 
ynal, economic, and social opportunity. The 
*rson who can read the book without real- 
ing that the mulatto is more of a social 
an a biological product, reads scientific 
“position to no. purpose. ‘The mulatto has 
fore often been treated as a human being 
an has the black Negro. He has responded 
| that treatment in a human way; he has 
zen helped by it. I know of no conclu- 


| 
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sive reason for believing that the black 
man is incapable of leadership. I recognize 
the fact that he has produced a smaller num- 
ber of leaders, but I have nowhere stated 


_ that it has been due to an inherent inca- 


pacity for leadership. 


My statement that oratorical ability is 
not primarily an intellectual ability is a 
truism. It is used in the text as my reason 
for placing certain men who possess ora- 
torical power plus superior mentality in an 
intellectual rather than in an artistic cate- 
gory. Your reviewer reverses the statement 
in such a way as amounts to a virtual mis- 
quotation. 

The method of the criticism becomes rather 
crude at the point where Miss Fauset at- 
tacks my statement in regard to the failure 
of the Negroes to support the more radical 
movements for their betterment. My au- 


_ thority for the statements there made, includ- 


ing the membership of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People, is given on the same page from 
which the quotation is taken. That authority 
is the Crisis, the official publication of the 
N. A; (A. C. P.; -of March, 1916... That 
issue of the Crisis embodied the latest report 
of the association at the time of writing the 
chapter. That the association has since 
made a rapid growth is a thing of import- 
ance, but it is not a thing for which one 
should be abused because he did not know 
of it before the growth took place. 


‘In her conclusion your reviewer admits 
the truth of the position that the Negro en- 
deavors to approximate in culture and ap- 
pearance the better standards of Ameri- 
can life. Her effort, however, to make it ap- 
pear that my explanation of this fact is an 
ethnic one is opposed to the whole argument 
of the book. She states that I have reasoned 
that “because of the superiority of white 
blood.” Nowhere in the book have I at- 
tempted to explain anything in terms of 
racial superiority. The facts which the re- 
viewer admits I explained in cultural terms. 


I pass certain other things in the review 
which are not in accord with facts, for a 
final affirmative statement. The book is not 
hostile to either the Negro or the mulatto, 
nor is it a eulogy of either, It is a pains- 
taking, scientific investigation of certain im- 
portant phenomena in our racial situation. 
It consequently does not blink facts. Some 
of the facts are not pleasant. But it does not 
alter the unpleasant situation to conceal or 
deny them. It is not even intelligent to do 
so, since any successful effort to bring into 


-our racial situation anything remotely re- 


sembling justice for the Negro will have to 
be based on scientific fact however disagree- 
able the fact may be. If effort at social and 
racial betterment is sincere it cannot be 
based on sentimental fiction, however pleas- 
ant that fiction might be. 


E. B. REuTER. 
[Department of Sociology, University of 
Illinois. ] 
Urbana. 


To THE Epiror: After a second examin- 
ation of Mr. Reuter’s Mulatto in the United 
States, I still see no reason to change the 
statements of my review. With regard to the 
mingling of whites and Negroes, Mr. Reu- 
ter says on page 130, ‘Such intermarriages 
as did take place . . . séem to have been in- 
variably with the meanest classes of the 
whites.” He speaks of marriage between 
Negro slaves and indentured servants, whom 
he describes as “imported criminals, paupers 
and prostitutes” (page i31). On page 136 
he says, “The mixed marriages as a rule 
are of the lower classes of the whites.” On 
page 139, “These mixed marriages are fre- 
quently marriages of mulattoes with the 
poorer and lower class of white women... . 
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So uniform is it that the groom is of some 
importance and the bride a woman of the 
lower class.” j 

On page 238, Mr. Reuter speaks of the 
“low level of efficiency that prevails gen- 
erally in the black group.” This seems to 
me to point to “inherent inability.” But Mr. 
Reuter passes by my thesis which is that he 
assumes that ‘Toussaint L’Ouverture was 
probably not a full-blood Negro, and stops 
short at that without any further proof. My 
objection is to his unscientific method. 

On page 288 we read, “ Oratory is an ab- 
dominal rather than a cerebral exercise, so 
there seems no reason for making a special 
category to include men gifted in this way.” 
The very use of the word gifted by Mr. 
Reuter points to the fact that oratorical 
power in the minds of most people presup- 
poses unusual mentality. If it were really 
an abdominal exercise, every deep-chested, 
trumpet-toned individual on the street could 
claim the title of orator. 

On page 315 Mr. Reuter says, “The de- 
sire of the mixed-blood race is ... to be 
classed with and become a part of the 
superior race.” And. again, “The ideal of 
beauty . . . of all that is good and desirable 
is typified by the superior race.” Nothing 
about culture there. On page 318 he does 
mention the “superior culture of the white 
group,” but on page 319 he speaks again of 
the “caste feeling of superiority on the part 
of the dominant group.” Caste pride is not 
based on culture. 

I admit that I am considerably intrigued 
by Mr. Reuter’s criticism on my method of 
criticism. What difference does it make if 
it is crude if it is honest, which I take to be 
synonymous with scientific? What does 
make a difference, though, is that Mr. Reu- 
ter feels he is being abused for not knowing 
of the rapid growth of the N. A. A. C. P. 
But it is his business to know. Even if he 
did write that particular chapter in 1916, the 
book was not published or his preface writ- 
ten until 1918. The proof-sheets must have 
been in his hands many times in those two 
intervening years. He certainly could not 
have expected the membership to stand still. 
His lack of thoroughness| destroys his own 
argument, ‘since it emphasizes the fact that 
the Negroes in two years have practically 
quintupled their membership. At the same 
rate of geometrical progression all the Ne- 
groes in the United States would be mem- 
bers in less than eight years. Incidentally I 
might mention that slowness on the part of 
Negroes to join radical movements is due to 
lack of publicity, not to indifference. Sup- 
pose the N. A. A. C. P. movement were 
given the free advertising of the Zionists! 

Finally, Mr. Reuter concludes from my re- 
view that “the Negro endeavors to approx- 
imate in culture . . . the better standards 
of American life.” I neither stated nor in- 
timated such a thing. Furthermore, if by 
“better standards” Mr. Reuter means white 
standards, he is greatly mistaken. As I said 
before, the Negro does tend to approximate 
the appearance of white Americans, but that 
is purely “protective coloring” or, rather, 
lack of coloring, sheer adaptation to en- 
vironment. But the American Negro (in- 
cluding the mulatto) does not try, con- 
sciously or otherwise, to approximate white 
American culture. He has tried it and 
found it wanting and he is definitely work- 
ing out a culture and civilization of his own 
which, while affording many points of con- 
tact with white American culture, shall yet 
preserve to him the things which he con- 
siders worth while. It is this tendency of 
Mr. Reuter to misconstrue statements and to 
jump at conclusions that makes this volume 
to my mind a good book for the serious 
student not to buy. 

JESSIE FAUSET. 

Philadelphia. 
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~ Some Government War Secrets 


—and the reason for the Victory Liberty Loan 


a E HAD promised the Allied war-chiefs 
that we would have in France by July of 
last year, 600,000 men. On that date we 

had a little over 1,900,000. We had behind them 
nearly 2,000,000 in this country under training who 
would have been on the front before July, 1919, and 
we had behind those 4,000,000 men as many more 
men as were necessary to do the job. 

“Four million men in France meant at least 
20,000,000 tons dead weight of shipping to take care 
of them, and we had that program under way and 
were making our maximum output just about the 
time the armistice was signed. Twenty million 
tons of shipping at present cost means just about 
$4,000,000,000 or a little over. 

“Did you know that those 2,000,000 men in 
France, who did so much to bring the war to an end, 
had only one small battery of American-made artil- 
lery behind them; just one battery of 4.7 and a few 
big naval rifles! The rest of the artillery used by the 
American soldiers was made by Frenchmen in 
France. But, on the way was a great stream of guns 
and shells that would have blown the German army 
off the earth. But that stuff had just come into large 
production in November, 1918. And it is for the 
deliveries on that big peak production that we have 
to pay in December and January and will have to 
continue to pay for in February.” 


* * * 


“Our program for tanks, of which few got into 
action, was, I have been told, to provide for a tank 
in 1919 for every 75 feet of the front.” 


¥ * * 


“Those are some of the things that cost money, 
and practically none of those great supplies of artil- 
lery, of shells or tanks, even of ships, practically none 
of that stuff was ever used. What an awful waste! 
We are asked to pay for a dead horse that never 
drew a load! It is discouraging, paying for some- 
thing that is no good! 

“Well, let’s see if it’s any good. Do you realize 
that the German army was never really routed; that 
except for a little bit of a stretch down in Alsace- 


sO AS 


The Clean-up" 
Button 


Lorraine it was never fighting on German soil? They 
were brave soldiers, the German soldiers. They still 
had millions of them on the Western front. And 
yet they surrendered while they were on foreign soil. 
They had a fleet which had required years and years 
and years to build and it flew the white flag without 
firing a shot.” 
PGE aon 


“T cannot believe that these great stores of muni- 
tions were wasted. In,addition to the bravery of the 
American doughboy that arrived in France and got 
into action in numbers about the 15th of July and 
turned the tide and drove the Germans back, in 
addition to his bravery and his almost reckless spirit 
of determination, for which the praise cannot be too ~ 
high, I say in addition.to that, I believe there was 
one other factor that brought this war to an end at 
least one year before the most optimistic of us had 
dared to hope for. One other factor, and that was 
that Germany, her general staff, knew that back of 
the few hundred thousand Americans that really got 
into big action, and back of the 2,000,000 in France, 
was another 2,000,000 ready; and despite the fact 
that we had practically no artillery of American 
make on the Western front, that there was a great 
stream of American-made artillery on the way. And 
it is my conviction that the German staff knew that 
if they prolonged the war into 1g1g, they were invit- 
ing, not certain defeat, but certain annihilation.” 


* % *% 


“We are asked to pay for things that were never used; 
we are asked to pay for shells that never were fired; 
for cannon that never reached the battlefront, but 
we are asked to pay for those things that helped in 
a major way to bring this war to an end in 1918 
instead of 1919. And the bringing of this war to an 
end twelve months before we could logically look 
for it means that we are asked to pay for saving the 
lives of 100,000 or 200,000 American boys who would 
have died on foreign soil had the war continued 
another year.” 


—Extracts from a speech by Hon. Lewis B. Franklin, 
Director War Loan Organization, U, 8. Treasury ‘Department. 


ictory Liberty Loan 
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CHILD LABOR AND 
BIRTH CONTROL 
by 
Owen R. Lovejoy 


A feature of the April issue of 


THE BIRTH CONTROL 
REVIEW 


Other Articles 


Accidental Children, 
by Margaret Sanger 


Race Recuperation, 
by Charles Zueblin 


News and Discussion of the 
Birth Control Movement. 


On Newsstands 15 cents 


Yearly subscription $1.50; 6 months’ 
trial 50 cents if mailed with this adver- 
tisement, giving name and address, 


THE BIRTH CONTROL REVIEW 
104 Fifth Avenue New York 


The New Vision in 


COMMUNITY RECREATION 


‘The National League of Women Workers, 
offers a five weeks’ course in organization 
and leadership of girls’ club work—May 12 
to June 14, 1919, at Columbia University, 
New York City. 

The course is designed to train students 
for all forms of girls’ club work. Special 


stress will be placed on recreational activi- 
ties for the reconstruction period, 


Students, successfully completing this 
course, will be listed with various place- 
ment agencies specializing in social service. 


' Write for prospectus of the course to 


National League of Women Workers 
35 East 30th Street, - New York 


31 Irving Place 


| 


The Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 


ANNOUNCES 
An ‘‘All-Summer”’ Summer Session, June 16-August 29 


First Term, June 16—July 23 
Second Term, July 24—August 29 
New students admitted at the beginning of each term 
General Course for Social Workers 
Special Course in Industrial Service 
Special Recreation Course with Technical classes at Hull-House 


Special Courses for Public Health Nurses 


For information, address the Dean, 2559 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


High School and College 
Students—Attention ! 


If you were told that you could earn 
your college expenses, would you be in- 
terested? Would the testimony of hun- 
dreds of students who have done so con- 
vince you? Do you want to earn a 
scholarship of $250 or over during the 
coming summer vacation? 

We have helped hundreds of students. 
We can help you. Write today for our 
booklet ‘‘ Victory.” 


Review of Reviews Scholarship Fund 
New York, N. Y. 


QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 
Five Timely Addresses By 
FELIX ADLER 


““THm MORAL PREREQUISITES OF A LEAGUE OF 

NATIONS ” 
** NATIONAL SULF-DETERMINATION AND ITS 

Limits ” 

‘““THE PUNISHMENT OF INDIVIDUALS AND OF 
PEOPLES ”’ 

‘“ NATIONALISM AND ZIONISM ” 
‘* RELIGION AND THH Joy or Lirn”’ 
may be had, in pamphlet form, by sending ten 
cents for each to 


THE AMERICAN ETHICAL UNION 
Literature Department 
2 West 64th Street New York City 


Your Vacation 
Opportunity 


The Summer Quarter 1919 will receive the added 
inspiration of professors and instructors returning from 


war service in many lands. Students and teachers, 
interested in keeping abreast of the times or in com- 
pleting work already begun, appreciate the opportunity 
of instruction in a regular season of study under mem- 
bers of the University staff. Scholars desiring to 
prosecute research in the libraries and laboratories wil! 
find facilities for work under the most favorable con- 
ditions. 

Courses are offered in all departments and include 
undergraduate and graduate instruction in Arts, Lit- 
erature, Science, Commerce and Administration, 
Law, Medicine, Education, and Divinity. 


SUMMER QUARTER 1919 
First Term June 16—July 23 
Second Term July 24—August 29 


Students may register for either term or both 


For the complete announcement of courses address 


The University of Chicago,Chicago, lll. 


THE American Anti-Boycott Assocllias ‘ 
under its new name of the League for If 
dustrial Rights, is publishing a periodin}, 
called Law and Labor which “ will seek | of 
advise employers and employers’ associiy | 
tions concerning legal phases of the labs ti 
problem.” he f 
, { i he 

THE Social Welfare Committee of the Nel! 
York Mayor’s Committee of Women on WN kt 
tional Defense maintains a _ consultatiegl 
office and clearing house for prot 
maladjusted—retarded children, truants, di fis! 
linquents, the mentally abnormal, drug swt 
ferers—at 217 East 22 street. The haiaes 
man of the committee is Sara Graham- ef I) 
: 


hall; vice-chairman, Mrs. Philip Lydig. — 


| 

WOMAN members of the retail clerks’ unici” 
of Des Moines, Ia., are opposing the erer 
tion of a hotel for working women. het 
say, “If the employers will pay the girl 
the salary they duly earn, there will ber 

need for such a cheap rooming place. ., i 
Noting the committee appointed to prom 
the hotel, we find they are the ones work 
to keep the wages down. Therefore, y 
condemn the plans of the working g ‘h i 
hotel.” i 


PROFIT-SHARING in the various indu 
trial concerns of Uruguay has been a 
duced by a bill presented by the governme 
itself in the Chambers. It is entirely ont 
old lines and, while providing that 25 { 
cent of the net profits of these ca 
shall be distributed among the laborers on 
basis of wages and length of service, stip: 
lates that this shall give no right to the er 
ployes to “intervene in accounting.” 


x 


PROFITEERING had assumed such pr 
portions in San Francisco that after a cam 
paign of several weeks by the San Francist 
Bulletin, considerable popular support am 
enthusiasm was given to the formation ¢ 

a consumers’ cooperative league which / i 
started. This organization has for its ob# 
ject to cover the city with a network « 

stores, especially for the distribution © 

food stuffs. It is backed by such diverse pen 
sons as Paul Scharrenberg, secretary of 

state Federation of Labor and Rudolpli 
Spreckels, a member of the well-known 
‘sugar family.” 4 


———— Pee Ee eo ae 


44 
4 I} 
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WHEN there is a labor dispute of nation 
proportions in France, says Etienne Clement 
tel, minister of commerce, he is confrontet 
on the one side by the General Federation of 
Labor, representative, intelligent, well docu! 
mented—and on the other by a number 0 
employers’ associations whose respective ims 
portance it is impossible for him to estimate 
and who often take contrasting views on he 
issue. He has, therefore, with the aid of 
twenty largest employers’ organizations 
taken the initiative in forming a national 
federation of employers which will represen th 
some 5,000 associations and 400,000 indi} 
vidual members. By 


—— ame ee ae eon 3 aaa } SS 


FARM wages, according to the most rece f 
figures of the Department of Agriculturg) 
have more than doubled in sixteen years} 
The highest rates are those paid in the fat| 
West, next are those of the west North Cen-|| 
tral states, lowest are those of the South 


Atlantic states. The statement is added tha 
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» earnings measured by purchasing 
r might tell a different story. Day 
s have increased more than month 
's during the last sixteen years, and day 
‘s for general work have advanced more 
‘those for harvest work. The procuring 
ay labor at seasons of the year other 
the harvest is the biggest problem for 
farmer. 


‘MEET the large and constantly in- 
sing demand for trained workers to act 
rganizing secretaries for girls’ recrea- 
) the National League of Women 
kers, 35 East 30 street, New York, a 
ration of 125 non-sectarian, self-govern- 


University, offers a five weeks’ training 
se in organization and leadership of 
» club work, to be given at Columbia 
ersity, New York city, May 12-June 14. 
| course will include lectures, field work 
round-table discussion. Satisfactory stu- 
3 will receive a certificate of work and 
be listed with various placement agen- 
specializing in social service. Appli- 
3 must have had two years of college 
ing, or some experience in social work 
-a high school diploma. 


IR pacifism during the period of the 
has increased for the Doukhobors of. 
ada the contumely of their fellow citi- 
. A branch of the Great War Veteran’s 
yeiation is trying to get them deported to 
sia where the cause of their emigration, 
cracy, no longer exists. As reasons for 
“demand are stated the refusal of the 


| the fact that some of them, though by an 

ly agreement bound to restrict their live- 

od to agricultural pursuits, are engaged 
mbering and commercial enterprises. 


E principal women’s organizations of 
cago are united in lobbying for the bill 
ding before the Illinois legislature ap- 
briating $250,000 to provide a farm 
my for delinquent women, about 5,000 of 
mm pass through the city courts every 
r. At a recent meeting of women repre- 
ing nine organizations, Martha P. Fal- 
er, superintendent of Sleighton Farm in 
nsylvania, outlined the colony plan, ad- 
fated the abolishment of the fining system, 
ed the substitution of probation and the 
jcement of those parolled from the colony 
loccupational pursuits under close super- 
on. 


URGENT Republicans in the New York 
late have joined with the Democrats in 
sing three measures in the women’s pro- 
m, including the health insurance bill 
i those providing for a minimum wage 
} women and the 8-hour day for certain 
isses of women workers. The women’s or- 
izations hope that through the action of 
ise insurgents the Assembly may be forced 
vote on the bills this week against the out- 
jken opposition of Speaker Sweet, the Re- 
blican leader and chairman of the As- 


CONFERENCE “to take concerted action 
Yinst lynching and lawlessness wher- 
hr found” is to be held in New York, 
ly 5-6, under direction of a committee in 
irge of which John F. Moors of Boston, is 
irman, and John R. Shillady, secretary, 
‘Fifth avenue. The remarkable scope of 
, conference is indicated by the group 
lich signed the call. This includes 120 
iding men and women of the country, 
enty of them from southern states, and in- 
\ding the following: Att’y-Gen. A. Michell 
Imer and former Att’y-Gers. Charles J. 


q 


girls’ clubs, in cooperation with Colum- ~ 


Permanent Paying Positions 


Se 


Lieut. Henry F. Meyer 
A.S.A., R.M.A,, USA. 


Private Harry H. Frank 
6th Infantry Replacement 


Both Meyer and Frank say they never enjoyed 
any line of work so much, and are glad the oppor- 
tunity came their way. They have had only one 
month’s training and their earnings equal $30 a 


week and up. 


met will pay you to learn about this money-mak- 
ing opportunity as a subscription salesman for 


the “ Y ” magazine—ASSOCIATION MEN. 


Let us explain our cash proposition. No obli- 
gation—no investment and no expense to you 
except three cents to mail coupon TO-DAY. 
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CHIEF OF SUBSCRIPTION STAFF, Room 1500, 


Association Men, 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Sir: Please show me how to become your representative. 


The Land and the Soldier 
By FREDERIC C. HOWE 


A comprehensive and_ timely 
program for the organization 
through national, state or local 
action of farm colonies after the 
Danish model, with the social ad- 
vantages of the English garden 
villages. The plan proposes the 
throwing open to use of land never 
properly cultivated, often near our 
large cities, rather than the use of 
reclaimed and distant acreage. 
$1.35 net. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


Altruism 
Its Nature and Varieties 
By GEORGE HERBERT PALMER 


A study of the altruistic impulse; its 
development and relation to egoism in 
modern life. $1.25 net. 


Athletes All 


Training, Organization and Play 
By WALTER CAMP 

A book for physical directors and scout 
masters. The new knowledge on play or- 


ganization growing out of experiments in 
the cantonments. Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


FIFTH AVENUE 
NEw Y RK 
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Ciassified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per agate line; fourteen lines to 
the inch. ; 

“Want” advertisements under the various 
headings ‘“ Situations Wanted,” ‘‘ Workers 
Wanted,” etc., five cents each word or initial, 
iacluding the address, for each insertion. Ad- 
dress Advertising Department, The Survey, 
112 East 19th St., New York City. 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED—Five young women with 
good educational background and with ex- 
perience in family case work to assist 
Home Service Sections developing family 


Send full statement of qualifica- 
tions and experience. A. W. Jones, Jr., 
Director Civilian Relief, Southwestern 
Division, American Red Cross, Frisco 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED—Experienced young man as 
Director of Boys’ and Men’s Work in a 
large Settlement, not in New York. Ad- 
dress, giving full details, 3127 Survey. 


Address 3128, Survey. 


WANTED—Superintendent Relief De- 
partment, Jewish Aid Society, Chicago. 
Applicant must have had experience in all 
branches of Relief work and must possess 


salary. All - 
sidered confidential. Address, ALFrep C. 
Meyer, 831 W. Adams Street, Chicago. 


Atlantic City Welfare Bureau wants 
Trained Visitor. 


WANTED—An experienced Director 
for newly organized Jewish Social Center 
in large mid-western city, man or woman. 
Salary about Two Thousand Dollars per 
year. Address 3129, Survey. 


REFINED working housekeeper, good 
wages, and home near Pittsburgh. Address 
“ Amber Apartment 5, Ambridge, Pa.” 


HOUSEHOLD Science Graduates 
wanted to cook and serve Co-partnership 
Lunch Room. No servants. No cash re- 
quired. Eight hour day. $75 monthly. 
Manager $100. Board and lodging in Club 
House, $35. Pror. Lreps, 1019 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED AT ONCE — A Jewish 
woman for parole work in New York. 
Address 3134 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG American woman, strong and 
healthy, wants outdoor work this Summer, 
preferably at Summer Camp. Is graduate 
of Wheelock School for Kindergarten 
Teachers; has taught successful art classes 
in settlements, and done farm work and 
gardening. Has exceptional gift for han- 
dling children. Best references. Address 

S. K., 3 Monadnock St., Dorchester, Mass. 


SOCIAL worker, qualified to direct or- 
ganization conducting neighborhood or 
community-wide program, invites inquiry. 
Unusual educational and_ professional 
training. Married man, thirty-five. Ad- 
dress 3132 Survey. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


TEACHER in own home wishes normal 
boy of four to rear and educate. Address 
3136 SURVEY. 


YOUNG man, 35, Ph.D. (Columbia), 5 
years settlement work in New York, now 
in charge of Jewish Federation in large 
Eastern city, desires change. Correspond- 
ence confidential. Address 3135 Survey. 


COLLEGE graduate desires summer po- 
sition as governess. Speaks French. Best 
references. Address 3133 Survey. 


WANTED-—Secretarial work; part time 
preferred. Publicity, literary, library and 
research experience. Address 3131 Sur- 
EY. 


< 


A SUPERINTENDENT of a Jewish 
Orphanage, having had eleven years of ex- 
perience in both the cottage and Congre- 
gate plan, is desirous of a change for a 
similar position. Address 3114 Survey. 


Bonaparte and Judson Harmon; five gov- 
ernors, Dorsey of Georgia, Davis of Idaho, 
Goodrich of Indiana, Allen of Kansas, and 
Harrington of Maryland; four ex-governors, 
O’Neal of Alabama, Baldwin of Connecticut, 
Dunne of Illinois, Garvin of Rhode Island; 
Senators Capper of Kansas and McCormick 
of Illinois, and the following: Elihu Root, 
Charles E. Hughes, Henry Van Dyck, Chief 
Justice John B. Winslow of the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court, Justice Orrin N. Carter of 
the Illinois Supreme Court, Judge Julian W. 
Mack, Pres. George T. Page of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, Pres. John G. Milburn 
of the New York Bar Association, Anna 
Howard Shaw, Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Bishop David H. Greer, Adolph Lewisohn, 
John Mitchell, Thomas Mott Osborne, John 
A. Ryan, Jacob H. Schiff and Frank P. 
Walsh. 


CHARLES B. BALL, chief sanitary in- 
spector of the city of Chicago, has taken a 
seven months’ leave of absence and sailed 
for France, where he will serve under the 
auspices of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation’s educational staff as an expert on 
city planning and housing. 


A LECTURE illustrated by fifty stereopti- 
con slides and based on the government’s 
standards for women in industry has just 
been released by the Woman in Industry 
Service of the United States Department of 
Labor at Washington. It consists of a short 
introductory talk on the various types of 
industrial work performed by women be- 
fore and during the war, and takes up in de- 
tail the subjects of the 8-hour day, 44-hour 
week, lunch periods, restrooms and rest 
periods, equal pay for equal work, protec- 
tion against accident and fire, appropriate 
dress for work, employment management, 
and the relations between employer and em- 
ploye. Several sets of the lecture have made 
up for the use of state departments of labor, 
trade unions, women’s clubs, schools and 
colleges, employers, and social service or- 
ganizations. Inquiries should state in detail 
where and for what purpose the slides are 
to be used and the approximate size of the 
audience to which they will be shown. 


LABRADOR has this winter suffered an 
epidemic of influenza that in the absence of 
medical aid and of drugs grew to the di- 


a 
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CURRENT PAMPHLET: | 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly tats 
nen copy unchanged throughout the ate 
Order pamphlets from publishers 


TRANSACTIONS OF THN First NATIONAL € 
OPDRATIVE CONVENTION. 300 pp. 

Published by The Cooperative League — 
America, 2 West 18th St., New York, 


TOWARD THE NEw EDucATION. The case again: 
autocracy in our public schools. 164 pp. 
cents. ‘Teachers’ Union of the City of Ni 
York, 70 Fifth avenue, New York city. — 

fi 


WORKSHOP COMMITTEES. Suggested lines ; 
development. By C. G. Renold. Repriny 
from the SuRvuy for October 5, 1918. Ss 
vey Associates, Inc., 112 Hast 19 St., Ne! 
York City. 5 cts. . 


for VaLun Recuivep. A Discussion of Indi 
trial Pensions. John A. Fitch. RKep: Diet 
from the Survny. 5 cts. Survey Asse 
ates, Inc., 112 Hast 19 St., New York. — 


“(CHILDREN’S HBALTH STORY NUMBHE” ¢ 
“Tum CRUSADER.” Original stories teachiri 
health and hygiene. Five cents a_ cop 
Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Assoclatios 
Milwaukee. Nike 


INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL PLAN IN GRHAT BRITAM 
Reprints of the Reports of the Whitley Con 
mittee and Related Documents, together wit 
Report on Operation of Works Committee 
First complete and convenient presentatiol 
of these important documents. 


How THH GOVERNMENT HANDLED ITS 


account of organization, function and pe 
sonnel, with excerpts from basic document 
.25c. each, postage 4c. additional. 10 copies 
$2.00. Bureau of Industrial Research, 46 
West 23rd St., New York. i 


CAPITALISM IS IN VIOLATION OF consti 
TIONAL LAW. Its Destruction by Law, tI 
Only Hope of Peaceful Reconstruction. es 
postpaid. M. Franklin, 28 Davenport, I 
troit, Mich. y 


You SHOULD KNow ABOUT CREDIT UNIONS. @ 
manual furnished gratis upon request. M 
sachusetts Credit Union Association, © 
Devonshire St., Boston. : 


‘ 
iy 
% 
y 
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PERIODICALS 


t 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly ingen 
fions; copy unchanged throughout the moni 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; pubs 
lished by Tke National Committee for Menta! 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York. ~— 


Public Health Nurse; monthly ; $2 a year; 
lished by National Organization for Pu 
Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New Yor 


r 
oy, 


‘ 
mensions of a terrible calamity. Severa: 
Eskimo settlements are reported wiped out: 
In the sparsely populated north about 50 per 
cent of the population and in the southerf 
section one quarter is said by representatives 
of the Montreal Star to have perished. 


FREE TRADERS in Paris are said to be 
rejoicing over the difficulties experienced by 
the Aerial Advisory Commission of the 
great powers to devise methods of contro 
of air trafic. For, with the development o 
commercial aeroplanes and the generalization 
of aeroplane ownership which, it is expected 
will follow the war, the problems of th 
customs officers seem to become insuperable. 
It would be practically impossible to pre- 
vent aeroplanes coming, for instance from 
England to France, from dropping s al 
packages of highly valuable material before 
reporting tu the control stations where for- 
eign aeroplanes may have to report on ar- 
rival, _The commissioners are working hard 
to devise a system that will be smuggler- 
proof, but so far none has been discovered 
that does not cost more than the amount 0 


ae 


revenue that might be lost by smuggling, 


And the Free Traders say that this coming 


failure of protection is going to do more for 
International peace than a league of nations. 
Ye 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


ECONOMIC PRIZES 


SIXTEENTH YEAR 


In order to arouse an interest in the study of topics relating to commerce and industry, 
and to stimulate those who have a college training to consider the problems of a business career, 
a committee composed of 


Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, University of Chicago, Chairman 
Professor J. B. Clark, Columbia University 

Professor Henry C. Adams, University of Michigan 

Hon. Theodore E. Burton, New York City, and 

Professor Edwin F. Gay, Harvard University 


has been enabled through the generosity of Messrs. Hart Schaffner & Marx of Chicago, to 
offer in 1920 four prizes for the best studies in the economic field. 


In addition to the subjects printed below, we will send on request a list of available sub- 
jects proposed in past years. Attention is expressly called to the rule that a competitor is 
not confined to topics proposed in the announcements of this committee, but any other sub- 
ject chosen must first be approved by it. 


. On what economic basis can a League of Nations be permanently established ? 
2. The Future of the Food Supply. 


A study of the means and results of economic control by the Allies during the 
European War. 


4. The effects of governmental action in the United States on the wages of labor. 
5. The effect of price-fixing in the United States on the competitive system. 
6. A study of the effects of paper money issues during the European War. 


Class B includes only those who, at the time the papers are sent in, are undergraduates 
of any American college. Class A includes any other Americans without restriction; the pos- 
session of a degree is not required of any contestant in this class, nor is any age limit set. 


A First Prize of One Thousand Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of Five Hundred Dollars 


are offered to contestants in Class A. 


A First Prize of Three Hundred Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of Two Hundred Dollars 


are offered to contestants in Class B. The committee reserves to itself the right to award the 
two prizes of $1,000 and $500 of Class A to undergraduates in Class B, if the merits of the 
papers demand it. The committee also reserves the privilege of dividing the prizes offered, if 
justice can be best obtained thereby. The winner of a prize shall not receive the amount des- 


ignated until he has prepared his manuscript for the printer to the satisfaction of the 
committee. 


__ The ownership of the copyright of successful studies will vest in the donors, and it is expected that, 
without precluding the use of these papers as theses for higher degrees, they will cause them to be 
issued in some permanent form. 


Competitors are advised that the studies should be thorough, expressed in good English, and although 
not limited as to length, they should not be needlessly expanded. They should be inscribed with an 
assumed name, the class in which they are presented, and accompanied by a sealed envelope giving the 
real name and address of the competitor. No paper is eligible which shall have been printed or published 
in a form to disclose the identity of the author before the award shall have been made. If the competitor 
is in CLASS B, the sealed envelope should contain the name of the institution in which he is studying 
The papers should be sent on or before June 1, 1920, to } 


J. Laurence Laughlin, Esq. 
The University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


_ 
THRE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORE 


Open To Survey Readers Only 


HE January and February RECONSTRUCTION NUMBERS of THE SURVEY 
are long since exhausted. The March number is out of stock. Of the April num- 
ber, only a few copies are left. In original articles from practical workers here and 

abroad, digests of plans, government reports, bibliographies, maps, charts and illustra- 
tions, the endeavor is to make each number a time-saver of today and a prospectus of 
tomorrow. 

The generous gift to Survey Associates which has enabled us once a month, without 
extra charge, to distribute these double numbers throughout 1919 to the full subscription 
list of THE SURVEY is consumed in doing just that. 

How to work out.a plan so that in advance of the publication dates these Recon- 
struction Numbers can be put at the disposal of a much larger number of people has been 
a very keen problem with us for some weeks past. 

0 We have hit upon such a plan, and have chosen Eastertide, with its growing custom 
of gifts and remembrance cards, as the singularly appropriate occasion to put it into effect. 

Let us explain: Once the presses have started, the cost of extra impressions of a 
periodical is relatively small. It is like adding another plate at table. The only additional 
expenses are those for the actual paper, ink, binding and postage that go into the extra 
copy itself. 

By putting these RECONSTRUCTION NUMBERS before a new and a wider audi- 
ence, at the mere cost of the extra impressions, we can fulfil the broad educational purpose 
with which they were conceived. i 

This we propose to do, by throwing open to every present reader of The Survey, 
and only to them, from now until May Ist, the chance to send in three or more new full 
year subscriptions for these once-a-month Reconstruction Numbers at $1.00 each, or 
exactly one half the regular price. 

To do this and come out even, the following limitations of the offer are necessary : 

_ At least three Eastertide Gift Subscriptions must be entered at the same time to get 
this special rate of $1.00 per subscription, so as to cut down the clerical cost of handling. 

Money ($3, $4, or $5, as the case may be must accompany the order so as to save all 
billing. 

The order must be mailed not later than April 30th. 


/ 


EDITORS SURVEY 
112 East 19 St., New York 


POOR URN DS O52 dks Cag pe aaa I am subscribing 
under your Eastertide Special Offer for your once-a-month 
Reconstruction Numbers, to go for one year to each of 
friends listed below. 


VERY Survey reader | 

has been sent apack- | 

et of cards for useinact- | 
ing on this offer. 


If for any’ reason your | 


packet of cards fails to (Subscriber’s name) 


reach you, act on this offer f Address oi ts oak ne eRe meinen Hn eorae dace ga nl SO a 
without them, and use the fo 9 ee eee e ee a eS 
} Be Namie... occa pena am oman Mhaagigeale anaes ira uc CS ib a ueec eRe eae 
FEN SREP TONS ccc AN a ne RAG OTE Re OR ORS WRU ATED SSeS SH. 

f While the offer-lends itself to 2 Name 20. eRe iireate Tn MO NG ie UR ate oS 
Easter remembrances, there isno | Address: (0... OS eae nT OC Meson uMnm se eh ue 
reason why. any reader of the { > Neen RO ORSON 
SURVEY, who is richer in friends ; } BIE oo c's ace me IES Sih ib male am bonale s wid ature it hae ae wae cise AR Ca 
than in money in pocket, should = | Address ©. 5. 5 MARRS er res catianiay cmnaen IR SAN ea 
not take advantage of the offer : ee Creme 20 LaCie OUR RUE ETM RES I Sh 
and send in a group subscription } S BN eo, eh mR eagle Kec AWA nade lea Hilde alice! a ecSoetslvcwaaila alata ate ea 
for 3 or 5 of them—getting them | Address’). 7 NSM MOR HOT 3 4 
to put up a dollar a piece (half i 6. Wane ARG rs HUTA SUS aS HRS DOU a TNR NGA IS a AP te atta ONLY a ed CN 


the regular price). . The offer 
ceases April 30. Address.) \ nan TORE RARER PERE ORME NUL 82 . 


